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The Yankee Peril 
+. FE years ago the versatile Emperor of Ger- 


many made a picture illustrating an ima- 
ginary invasion of Europe by the Chinese. He 
wrote under it “ The Yellow Peril,” and had copies 
distributed far and wide for the affrightment of 
some millions of useful people who might not oth- 
erwise appreciate their good fortune in having as 
an all-powerful protector a genuine Rooseveltian 
king, descended straightway from the gods, and 
able at any moment to reach his relative, General 
Mars, by telephone without the interposition of an 
otfice-boy. Happily, time has reversed the current 
of the suggested invasion, and tourists are no long- 
er troubled by apprehensions of finding junk-boats 
on the Rhine. 

But another menace has arisen, and this is se- 
rious. In emulation of the Emperor’s melodra- 
matic language, it may be called the Yankee Peril. 
It is in no sense military, only commercial; but 
it is very real. The Yankee is up and doing, and 
with such vitality and such intelligence that the 
scare is no mere bogie. The commercial and in- 
dustrial advance of the United States in the past 
deeade, based as it is wpon skill and energy, is 
something these people of the Old World are be- 
ginning to realize they must reckon with, and 
some are going so far even as to suggest remedies 
for what they pathetically allude to as “the res- 
cue of Europe.” In the Neues Wiener Tageblatt, 
a journal of Vienna, M. Leroy BreauLteu sounds a 
note of warning quite as likely to fill Americans 
with pride as Europeans with alarm. He calls 
us a young giant and a monster. He pays tribute 
to our energy, our thrift, our intelligence, and he 
adds that “the rare spirit of enterprise and crea- 
tive force of the American people is on the point 
of becoming by far the most important economic 
factor in the world.” It is clear to M. Braunieu 
that something must be done in the nature of 
organized opposition to the strides of the young 
giant, and he urges that Continental Europe shall 
combine against the monster as a measure of self- 
preservation. 

Following upon M. Berautreu’s 
comes an editorial along similar lines from the 
Hlamburger Fremdenblaltt on “The American 
Danger,” based upon certain features of Seecre- 
tary Gacer’s annual report. After analyzing the 
Secretary’s report, and showing with convincing 


close article 


feree precisely what the figures contained therein 
signify, the Fremdenblatt goes on to say that— 


* Every one who understands the existing conditions 
and has followed these conclusions, drawn from the 
best sources and based upon thorough knowledge of 
the facts, will agree that the threatened danger from 
America is neither exaggerated nor painted too darkly, 
but is, in fact, real and serious. [Kut the mere recog- 
nition of the peril avai's nothing; what is demanded is 
to face it, to overcome it, or at least to minimize, as 
far as possible, its efforts. We must ask ourselves 
whether this is still possible, and, if so, what are the 
means, the methods, that must be employed to secure 
a successful result. 


“There is but one answer to the question,” the 
Fremdenblatt coneludes. ‘* We must fight American- 


ism with its own methods: the battle must be fought 
with their weapons, and wherever possible their wea- 
pons must be bettered and improved by us. Or, to 
speak with other and more practical words, Germany 

Europe—imust adopt improved methods in every de- 
partment of industry, must use more and more ef- 
fective machinery. Manufacturers as well as mer- 
chants must go to America, send thither their assist- 
ants and working-men, not merely to superficially ob- 
serve the methods there employed, but to study them 
thoroughly. to adopt them. and wherever possible to 
improve upon them, just as the Americans have done, 
and are still doing, in Europe.” 


All of whieh, we think, the American citizen 
ean afford to view with complaceney. There are 
influences at work, sentimental as well 


too many 
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as commercial, that must make it impossible for 
Europe to combine against our growth in a way 
sufficiently potential to impede it seriously. Tem- 
porary obstructions may be placed in our path, but 
we may be certain that permanent injury to our 
industrial expansion can be inflicted upon us by 
but one people mm the world—ourselves; and that 
only by stopping work, which is not likely, or 
through foreign entanglements, against which the 
signs of a popular revolt are becoming very mani- 
fest. 





Hen-pecked Kansas 


NEW political issue in Kansas has produced 

an interesting new title for its followers. 

* Resubmissionists ” is the name, and it describes 
those persons who are persuaded that it is time 
jor a resubmission of the Prohibition amend- 
ment to the people of the State. In view of the 
war levied by Mrs. Nation and her allies on the 
existing Kansas saloons, they argue that Prohibi- 
tion is not working satisfactorily in Kansas, and 
that the State liquor laws need revision. Certain- 
ly there is much to support that opinion. To say 


that Kansas presents just now an appearance of- 


heing hen-pecked is not to exceed the simple truth. 
A smile, beginning at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, just over the Maine border, extencs diago- 
nally across the country to Los Angeles. It is the 
smile of an amused nation which thinks that Kan- 
sas, as usual, is faithfully realizing’ the Ad astra 
per aspera of her State motto. 

The legal status of the Kansas saloons that 
Mrs. Nation has been battering is curious. A 
Frohibition amendment to the State’s Constitu- 
tion was passed, but after the United States Su- 
preme Court decided that no State could prohibit 
the admission of original packages of intoxicants 
into its borders, it was not difficult for Kansans 
who wanted liquor to get it. Presently so many 
saloons sprung up and flourished in the cities that 
the Legislature, repining at the loss of revenue 
from unlawful saloons which paid no license fees, 
provided, in 1893, that the illegal saloons which 
complied with certain prescribed regulations 
should be free from interference, except that twice 
a year their owners should be arrested and fined. 
That gave Kansas practically a license system. 
The Constitution contains a Prohibition amend- 
ment, which the Legislature has bound itself not 
to enforce against saloons that comply with pre- 
scribed regulations. Mrs. Nation supports the 
Constitution, defies the Legislature, terrorizes the 
Larkeeps, and twits the Governor on not living 
up to his oath of office. She is doing a good work 
in making a disreputable condition as agonizing 
as possible. If anything can make an opportunity 
for the Resubmissionists it will be her efforts. The 
cure for Kansas in her present straits seems to be 
to get Prohibition out of her Constitution and to 
get high license into her statute-book. Then Kan- 
sas communities that want Prohibition can have 
it. and communities that want saloons can tax 
them. 





Encouraging Literary Symptoms 


Nore three years ago, Mr. Octs, publisher 
of the New York Times, began to print on 
cach Saturday a special supplement filled with 
interesting items about books and magazines and 
kindred topics of intcrest to people who read and 
think. To many who were engaged in the busi- 
uess of making and selling newspapers, and, in- 
deed, to many who were only observers of the ten- 
dencies of present-day journalism, it seemed prob- 
able that he was engaging in a futile effort, and 
would have his labor and loss of money for his 
pains. But he persisted in a quiet way, getting 
intelligent persons to write the items, and letting 
other intelligent persons know that they weré be- 


ing written, until suddenly it became known that 
the idea had developed into a substantial com- 


mercial success. 

This was a very happy outcome for many rea- 
sons. Primarily, it was pleasing to everybody who 
had read and appreciated a newspaper whose 
standard had ever been high and whose prosperity 
could not fail to atford helpfulness in all good 
eauses. Then it was an encouragement to Mr. 
Ocus, who had come from the South, eager, am- 
bitious, and determined to succeed in an undertak- 
ing of no small magnitude, but unwilling to sac- 
rifice ideals which hid become traditions in that 
particular newspaper oftice as strong as the prece- 
dents which embody the British constitution. 
Most important, however, was the quick public 
approval of a move in the right direction. 








The result is that not only has the Saturday sup- 
plement of the Times become a serious and worthy 
factor in journalism, but all other proprietors of 
newspapers whose wisdom is greater than their 
vanity have emulated the example of Mr. Ocus. 
Every daily journal in New York, and nearly ev- 
ery one in the couniry, now has a well-conducted 
literary department. Imagine, if you can, the ex- 
tent of the uplifting influence thus wrought upon 
the minds of millions who require a constant 
whetting of the intellectual appetite for the ac- 
quirement of knowledge! 

No less noticeable and no less praiseworthy is 
a like tendency on the part of makers of books to 
emulate an example designed to encourage the 
production and diffusion of truly American litera- 
ture. As is well known, the Harpers began with 
the new century the publication each month of a 
distinetively American novel, written by an Amer- 
ican author, of scenes laid and characters devel- 
oped in these United States. It is interesting to 
note, in passing, that the originator of this idea 
was Mr. Howe tts, the first of American critics. 

What is the result? Already, says the New York 
Herald in its admirable summary of the literary 
history of the week, “it is gratifying to note that 
other American publishers besides the Harpers, 
whose announcement was quoted last week, will 
provide themselves with American ordnance. The 
Lirppincorts in Philadelphia, the Scrrners, the 
Putnams, D. AppLeton & Co., and the MacmMinLAN 
Company in New York, Hersert A. Stone in 
Chicago, the Bowren-Merrritt Company in Indian- 
apolis, and Houcutron, Mirriin & Co. in Boston 
will all devote increased attention to the publica- 
tion.of native literainre.” 

All this is most gratifying and encouraging. 
It shows that the makers of books are no less ready 
than the makers of newspapers to proceed along 
right lines. That such ready and hearty co-opera- 
tion will produce results no less satisfactory than 
those which attended the experiment of Mr. Ocus 
is, we think, a conclusion that is not only fore- 
gone, but so stimulating that it deserves notice, 
if for no other purpose, as an incitement to fresh 
endeavor. 





Prisons and Prison Labor 


ING SING Prison in New York State has been 

condemned as no Jonger fit for human habita- 
tion. The State Board of Health investigated it, 
and reported, in effect, that its condition was hope- 
lessly bad, and that it ought to be abandoned. 
Auburn Prison, too, is ill thought of by sanitary 
experts and penologists, and the New York Legis- 
lature is to be invited to abandon both prisons, and 
build a new one big enough to do the work of the 
two. 

There seems no doubt that Sing Sing Prison, at 
least, should be put out of commission, and prob- 
ably the scheme for a new prison that shall super- 
sede the two old ones is well devised. Men con- 
demned to imprisonment should not be ineidental- 
ly condemned to typhoid fever or tuberculosis, as 
now happens too often in the case of convicts sent 
to Sing Sing. ; 

But quite as important as to provide a whole- 
scme place where convicts may be shut up, is to 
provide wholesome employment for them after 
they get there. Organized labor is exceedingly 
jealous of prison labor-—not entirely without rea- 
son—and works tirelessly to prevent, or at least 
minimize, the employment of convicts in manu- 
factures. The only customer now left for prison 
manufactures in New York is the State itself, 
whieh, under the law, may employ its convicts 
in its own service. That employment is now 
threatened by a bill authorizing the public schools 
to buy their furniture in the open market. If this 
bill becomes a law, the limited market for prison- 
made goods will be by so much more restricted, 
and the task of keeping the convicts busy will 
be by so much the more difficult. 





Holland’s Royal Bride 


T seems as if W:LHELMINA was beginning 

where VictoriA left off. Within a week of the 
old Queen’s funeral comes this young Queen’s 
wedding, making the Hague joyous and brilliant, 
in sharp contrast to sombre London. To be 
Queen of Holland seems an undersized matter 
compared with the great place Vicrorta filled, but 
Holland, though small, is famous. No American 
is at loss to find it on the map or in history. The 
Duteh are not strangers to us. Their Queen, 
young, handsome, and unquestionably attractive, 
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stands out very clearly in the list of our European 
acquaintances. Beauty is an excellent quality, 
and especially in a monarch whose visage shall 
appear on postage-stamps and coins. We begin 
by liking WitneLmina for her good looks, and for 
what we have heard of her vigorous personality. 
We shall hope to go on to admire and honor her for 
her virtues, as we have honored her sister Queen 
in England. 

She has married a German prince, as VICTORIA 
did sixty years ago. We shall hope that he may 
turn out another ALBert THE Goop. No woman 
needs a wise and good husband more than a queen 
does. Good luck and happiness to Holland’s royal 
bride! 





The Ship Subsidy Bill 


HE Ship Subsidy bill is a measure intended 

to increase the number of American vessels 
engaged in the ocean-carrying trade. Incidental- 
ly, of course, it is expected greatly to stimulate 
American ship-building. The proposition to grant 
subsidies is not a new one to this government. 
A subsidy was paid in the fifties to the CoLLIns 
linc of steamships. A subsidy was also formerly 
paid to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 
Since before the civil war our merchant marine 
has declined for one cause or another, and now 
Senators Frye and Hanna, who are the leading 
advocates of the pending bill, propose to revive 
our shipping interests on the ocean by paying 
bounties, or subsidies. 

The bill provides that these subsidies shall be 
paid for twenty years. An amendment has been 
offered shortening the time to fifteen years. The 
gross sum paid out in any one year is not to ex- 
ceed $9,000,000. Every vessel, steam or sailing, 
is to receive what one may call the basic subsidy— 
that is, one and one-half cents per gross ton for 
every mile sailed up to 1500 miles, and one cent 
for every additional 100 miles. This is to be paid 
on both outward and homeward voyages, but not 
more than sixteen voyages are to be paid for in 
a single year. 

Steamers of more than 1500 tons capacity are 
to receive an extra bounty. Under the bill the 
aggregate subsidy to such steamers for a round 
trip of 6400 miles (3200 miles each way) would be 
as follows: 


Ships of 21 knots or more, $2-26 per gross ton. 
Ships of 20 knots or more, 2 07 per gross ton. 
Ships of 19 knots or more, 94 per gross ton. 
Ships of 18 knots or more, i per gross ton. 
Ships of 17 knots or more, per gross ton. 
Ships of 16 knots or more, 1 55 per gross ton. 
Ships of 15 knots or more, 1 49 per gross ton. 
Ships of 14 knots or more, 1 43 per gross ton. 
Ships of 12 and 13 knots, 1 11 per gross ton. 
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The ships thus to be subsidized must be Amer- 
ican-built ships, except that half-subsidies are to 
be paid on foreign-built ships which were built 
or contracted for prior to February 1, 1899, and 
either completed or in course of construction on 
January 1, 1900. If a foreign corporation seeks 
the subsidy, it must show that a majority of its 
stock is held by American citizens, who must 
eventually obtain complete ownership. The sub- 
sidy on foreign-built ships is to be retained until 
their owners construct, in this country, an equal 
amount of tonnage. Ten years is allowed for the 
accomplishment of this. The owners of Amer- 
ican-built ships are also to build one-fourth of 
their existing subsidized tonnage. 

Provision is also made in the bill for increasing 
the number of American seamen. One-fourth of 
the crew of each subsidized .vessel must be com- 
posed of American citizens. If, however, a suffi- 
cient number of American citizens cannot be ob- 
tained in a foreign port, the American consul, or 
port officer, may so certify, and the requirement 
will be waived. One American apprentice-boy is 
also to be carried for each 1000 tons. A bounty 
is to be paid also for vessels and to men engaged 
in deep-sea fishing. This is a historic policy of 
our government, the fisheries being supposed to 
train the best seamen for our navy. Subsidized 
vessels are to carry the mails free. 

A good many objections have been made to the 
measure, which we will state without comment, 
and for the enlightenment of those who desire to 
understand a measure concerning which there has 
teen so much controversy. In the first place, 
there is the general objection which applies to all 
grants of subsidies, to wit: that Congress has no 
power under the Constitution to expend the pub- 
lic moneys in aid of private enterprises. This 
question was argued before the Supreme Court in 
what are known as the Sugar Bounty eases, aris- 
ing under the old Mcltuntey law, but the Court 
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avoided deciding it. In the second place, it is 
said that this particular bill is not framed, as it 
professes to be, in the interest of freight-carriers 
with a view of providing American bottoms for 
the transportation of American products to for- 
eign countries. It is said that an unduly large 
part of the aggregate subsidy will go to American 
greyhounds, which do not carry freight. It is 
sought to meet this objection by an amendment 
providing that no higher bounty shall be paid 
than that given to 18-knot ships. Another amend- 
ment, which has been adopted by the committee, 
provides that no subsidy shall be paid unless one- 
half the carrying capacity of the ship be filled 
with eargo or actually engaged. It is answered 
to this that half the carrying capacity of a grey- 
hound is very small; for, after figuring out all 
statutory allowances for coal, machinery quar- 
ters, ete., the capacity of our large fast ships is 
from 3500 to 3800 tons. The sum to be paid for 
fast ships is limited to $2,000,000. This is in 
answer to those who object to the aid for grey- 
hounds. Another objection is that a subsidy is 
not needed, because we can now build ships in 
this country more cheaply than they can be built 
abroad. The answer to this is that, while our steel 
is cheaper, our labor is higher. Still another ob- 
jection is that existing ships and ship - owners 
would absorb the $9,000,000, leaving nothing with 
which to stimulate the building of new ships. 

Of the subsidy, 70 per cent. is to go to the At- 
lantic maritime trade, and 30 per cent. to the 
Pacific trade. When there are enough vessels to 
absorb the sum limited, the $9,000,000 are to be 
distributed pro rata. 





The Social Capital 


O one who is interested in American social 

life, Washington is by all odds the best place 
to study it. Our social capital does not present to 
the observer a homogeneous mass, for it is a collec- 
tion of all sorts. It is a kind of magnified church 
congregation, for, at the public services and the 
White House and cabinet crushes, one catches 
a glimpse of a large variety of types, just as one 
finds many kinds of people at a Sunday-school 
pienic or a church strawberry festival. Also at the 
eapital as in the church, there are many cliques 
and coteries that are truly homogeneous, and that 
find much to amuse them in the discordant 
elements which they encounter when they go 
abroad. 

Most studies of Washington society are mislead- 
ing, because it is taken seriously as a gorgeous 
pageant, an organism of old traditions, a glitter- 
ing pleasure-seeking company, as the republican 
counterpart of the court circle of a monarchy. 
Some of those who centre about it are of this 
opinion, and flatter themselves by hanging pic- 
tures of Madame Recamier and Madame bE Sr- 
VIGNE, and some of the other mesdames, chroni- 
elers and chronicled, in their lambrequined bou- 
doirs. 

The real fact about Washington society — 
the whole body of it—is that it is made up of 
good average representatives of all parts of the 
eountry, and when the Englishman or the French- 
man who visits us as an observer digests this 
fact, he may perhaps come to the further con- 
clusion that his pen ought not to scratch even 
over the surface of his subject until he has watch- 
ed the panorama long enough to enable him to 
differentiate between those who come from the 
small cities and the farms of remote sections, and 
those whose homes are in the sophisticated parts 
of the land. 

The most interesting fact about our social cap- 
ital is that it is national. All kinds of American 
life float through its streets and drawing-rooms; 
the West, the South, the Atlantic seaboard, the 
Great Lakes, the Pacific coast, the farthest North- 
west, all send their men and women to Washing- 
ton. And there the mass mingles, and sometimes 
individuals from widely different sections, with 
very different social bringings-up, and sometimes 
with fiercely antagonistic views of life, actually 
coalesce. 

It is a crude society. Some phases of it are vul- 
gar. What else can be expected from such heter- 
ogeneous humanity? The bourgeois society of 
France is not elegant; and the middle-class so- 
ciety of London afforded much amusement to 
Cuar.es Dickens. But crude social conditions are 
generally wholesome, and the homes of the little 
people of the shops of Paris exhale a finer atmos- 
phere than that of the fine hotels of whose inmost 
secrets Paut Bourcet loves to write. The social 
echoes from Washington hardly suggest the truth 
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about the men and women of the place. Crude 
as they are, the erudest people there give the moral 
tone to the place. They come in contact with the 
blasé and the eynieal, and are none the worse for 
it. On the contrary, the worn-out people of the 
rapid sets of Eastern cities are often the better 
for the wholesome association. 

The mind of the purely American man or wo- 
man as it is found at the eapital is not only keen 
and well-informed, but it is clean and honest; and 
while the experienced may smile at little simian 
efforts after the glamour of courtly splendor, an 
American may well be proud that the chief dis- 
tinction between the society about.the republican 
President and that about any court of Europe is 
that our social capital has a wholesome character. 


Letters from the People 


A PHILIPPINE SUGGESTION 





Stk,—Let me thank you for the sturdy moral and 
mental honesty which rings through your editorial of 
last week. You ask us in that same spirit of naked 
truthfulness to help you solve the Philippine question. 
May I contribute my own mite in a sentence? First, 
we are morally bound to give up the islands to the in- 
habitants. Second, we are morally bound to keep 
any other nation (China or Spain, for example) from 
taking the islands. Third, we are morally bound to 
preserve order there. 

Can we not do these three things in this way: Offer 
the Filipinos an autonomous government under a broad 
protectorate—a_ protectorate which only assures to 
them freedom from the aggression of other nations. 
Offer to withdraw our troops upon the acceptance of 
this condition. In payment for the protectorate and 
for the restoration of order, offer to buy the island 
of Luzon for our own—paying the natives as we paid 
Spain—paying a second time for what we have already 
bought. 

This will leave the Filipinos free to govern them- 
selves, will give them over a thousand islands of their 
own,and will give us one island and a naval base in the 
East. FREDERICK ALLERTON. 


NO TURNING BACK 

Sir,—As the Philippine question now stands we 
must deal with it as practical men. 

The administration was not composed of dreamers, 
poets, or philosophers, but fortunately of men of af 
fairs and dealt with the problem accordingly. We 
must not forget that the happiness of every nation is 
based upon its material prosperity, and the material 
prosperity of this country to-day is due in large 
measure to the foresight of the administrations of 
generations ago, and not to the altruistic acts of any 
foreign nation. 

Foreseeing the tremendous advances which this 
country would make, the wise men of the past when- 
ever feasible secured large tracts of territory not then 
available for development, but ready when occasion re- 
quired. 

The time has now come and even Alaska is respond- 
ing to the call of the producers. Think of the tre- 
mendous output of American products at the present 
time. Think of the energy inherent in our people, 
many fold more than in any other. Lands, materials, 
opportunities, must be given to feed this energy, this 
potential of work. It is the duty of every government 
to secure this. To-day this country is not developed, 
it will not be to-moirow, but how about the future? 
Shall we live up to our duty to our descendants as 
our forefathers lived up to their duty to us, or shall 
we, sated with our present prosperity, toss these pearls 
of the Pacific over our shoulder? 

Stupidity, astuteness, criminal aggression, call it 
what you may, placed these islands in our hands in 
trust for the future. 

Our hand is upon the plough. Shall we turn back 
because it crushes a few earthworms, though their 
lives in the sight of the universe are as valuable as 
our own. 

Progress, civilization, advancement, many times have 
demanded the sacrifice of human lives upon their altars 
and their lives thus given have fertilized and propa- 
gated the cause and eventually have benefited all man- 
kind. M. H. BEN#AMIN. 


TOO MANY AND TOO BAD NEWSPAPERS 


Str,—I quite agree with you that neither the in- 
tellectual nor moral sense of the people of this country 
is what it was. 

To me the reason is the newspaper habit. Most men 
twice a day take into their minds the nauseous mess 
prepared for them by the editors (think of them!) of 
their favorite papers. Think of the lies, the filth, the 
half-cooked information, the froth, the flippancy, the 
ignorance, the littleness, which twice a day is soaked 
into the reader. Is there any reason he becomes dull 
and unimpressionable? When you think of it, why is it 
permitted? We arrest persons who pretend to be quali- 
fied to expound law, quacks who prescribe for us and 
sell us nostrums which can only temporarily injure our 
stomachs, but we allow ignorant and vicious news- 
papers to corrupt and weaken a much more delicate 
machine—our mind—and trifle and play with a still 
more inscrutable subject—our consciences—without 
molestation or question. 

In reference to the Philippine question this deplora- 
ble situation was taused by the weakness and silliness 
of the newspapers as much as anything else. If they 
had taken a strong stand. the doctor at the White 
House who feels pulses and looks at tongues and then 
decides, might not have been bullyragged into his 
present position. If we could only transport the edi- 
tors and their newspapers to the Philippines, so that 
they could run both more conveniently, what a relief 
it would be! E. P. F. 
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Queen Wilhelmina and her Mother, the Dowager- Duke Henry and the young Queen in front of the Palace 
Queen Emma at The Hague 
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Arrival of King Edward at Cowes, after attending the Meeting of the Privy Council in London 
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The last Bulletin,—Announcing the Queen’s Death King Edward’s first Proclamation 


THE DEATH OF QUEEN VICTORIA 
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{THE AMERICAN COMMERCIAL 
INVASION OF THE WORLD 
B 


5S TAN NARD 








ORE than ordinary significance attaches to 
the fact that in the same year, 1898, in 
which the United States appeared, some- 
what against her will, as a great military 
and colonizing power, she also attained 
supremacy among the nations as_ the 

greatest of the world’s exporters of home products. 
joth achievements represented victories over European 
nations, and the struggle with England for trade su- 
premacy was hardly less stern than the shorter and 
fiercer war with Spain, and its effects may reach fur- 
ther into history. For more than a hundred years the 
United States had been absorbed in developing her own 
great country, in working out a new form of govern- 
ment. in assimilating a hundred difficult and diverse 
elements of population. She had been taken up with 
her own affairs, to the exclusion of everything else, a 
mere object of wonder and curiosity to Europe, not 
seriously accepted as a great power, roused only when 
some foreigner sought to meddle with her personal 
affairs or with those of her immediate neighbors. The 
attitude of the foreigner was that of a grown man 
toward a big, raw boy unconscious yet of his own 
strength. But in 1898, after years of strenuous train- 
ing and self-development, the boy suddenly reached 
his majority. The nation was ready for its world 
work and its world responsibilities. No Monroe doc- 
trine could longer wail it in, nor tariffs and wide 
oceans keep it out. 

Every one will recall the wave of mingled astonish- 
ment, respect, and alarm which swept over Europe 
after the battles of Manila and Santiago. Before it 
had well subsided Europe heard that the United States 
had built a military bridge in Egypt because her iron- 
masters could do it more quickly and more cheaply 
than their English cousins, albeit they were three 
thousand miles farther away. Then came the further 
news that American steel rails were being laid on the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad in northeastern China, that 
American locomotives were drawing trains out of 
London through the ancient home of the steel industry, 
that American flour was being sold in Finland at the 
very front door of Russia, with its vast wheat-fields, 
that American cotton cloth was driving the English 
product out of China, that after long opposition Eng- 
lish manufacturers were 
being forced to adopt 


from the United States than from Europe: The British 
South-African Gazette prints a table showing that 
American exports which competed with British exports 
increased in the five years from 1893 to 1898 by over 
139 per cent., while the non-competing exports in- 
creased 565 per cent.—a hundred per cent. a year. 

We find such an authority as the London Engineer 
sorrowfully commenting on the statement that “the 
American engine is a more satisfactory machine ther 
its beautifully finished English or Scotch made bro- 
ther.” 

“We have the best interest of the locomotive-build- 
ers of this country at heart,” says the Engineer; 
“and we should wholly fail in our duty if we said 
pleasant things and maintained that the typical Eng- 
lish locomotive must be the best for Austria, or South 
Africa, or China, or Africa, just because it is the best 
for the railways of the United Kingdom. We repeat 
that Americans more fully understand what is wanted 
for railway service in a new and cheap country than 
we do, and that we ought not to be too proud to learn 
from them.” 

The present American invasion is not confined to 
any one country, but reaches to every part of the 
earth, civilized and savage, and to ‘almost every 
branch of industry. To some countries the exports 
are still small, but it must be remembered that the 
invasion has only just begun, having had its greatest 
activity only in the last. three years, 1898, 1899, and 
1900, so that it is a departure quite as new as our ap- 
pearance as a colonizer. The totals of American ex- 
port trade will show how recent and enormous this ad- 
vance has been. In 1895, for instance, we sold abroad 
a little over. $807,000,000 worth of our products; in 
1900 we sold $1,394,000,000 worth, a gain in five years 
of over $587,000,000—more than the entire export busi- 
ness of Russia, and half that of Germany and France. 
And while our exports were making such strides up- 
ward our imports have increased by a comparatively 
small percentage—from $731,000,000 in 1895 to $850,- 
000,000 in 1899, a gain in five years of only $119,000,- 
000, showing that we not only send more goods abroad, 
but that we more nearly supply our population at 
home, although it is increasing rapidly. But the to- 
tal of exports does not begin to tell the story of our 


Here is the summary: Of manufactured articles, in 
1890 we bought $357,000,000 worth and sold $151,- 
000,000 worth; in 1900 we bought $329,000,000 worth 
and sold $432,000,000—loss in ten years’ imports, $28,- 
000,000; gain in ten years’ exports, $281,000,000. 

This shows graphically how the volume of imports 
of manufactured goods has lost $28,000,000 since 1890, 
whereas the volume of exported articles has gained 
$281,000,000. This is the story in great totals of 
the conquest. In its particulars it is not less wonder- 
ful. 

We find, for instance, that the whole world has sud- 
denly discovered the excellence and cheapness of Ameri- 
can boots and shoes. The old cobbler is giving way 
before the machinery of Yankee ingenuity. In 1889 
the value of our boots and shoes sold in foreign lands 
was about $586,000; in 1899 the value was over $2,- 
711,000, a fivefold increase in ten years. Paper prod- 
ucts show equally as good a record; jumping from a 
little over $1,000,000 worth in 1889 to over $5,000,000 
worth exported in 1899. And then, think of selling 
abroad over $121,000,000 worth of a single class of 
products in one year! That was the record of iron 
and steel products in 1900, and when one pauses and 
thinks what enormous numbers of locomotives, pumps, 
printing-presses, type-writers, bicycles, sewing-ma- 
chines, what quantities of farm. and other machinery, 
steel rails, steel beams for bridges and steel plates for 
ships, fire-arms, stoves, wire, nails, and other products, 
it must take to make $121,000;000 worth, some con- 
ception may be formed perhaps of the wide distribu- 
tion of American goods in foreign countries. The 
years 1898, 1899, and 1900 were the most prosperous in 
the history of this industry, the annual exports jump- 
ing from about $57,000,000 in 1897 to over $121,000,- 
000 in 1900. The exports were large as far back as 
1890, amounting to over $25;000,000 worth in that 
year, but since then they have nearly quintupled. In- 
deed, it was only seven years ago that we were actually 
buying more of our iron and steel products abroad than 
we were exporting; now we are putting our machinery 
even in English shops, and our locomotives on Eng- 
lish, Indian, French, Algerian, Russian, Chinese, South- 
African, and Egyptian roads, and selling them cheaper 
and delivering them more promptly than any of the 

foreign _iron - masters 
are able to do. 





American-made _ tools 
and machines, and, 
more than anything 


else, that all the great 
nations of Kurope were 
paying every year large 
sums of money to can- 
cel the credit balance 
in favor of the United 
States. Trade journals, 
the newspapers,and the 
heavy reviews all over 
Europe began publish- 
ing articles on “ United 





States Competition,” 
“Why England Feels 
American Competi- 
tion,” and so on. In 


Germany the invasion 
of American products 
becameso extended that 
a great political party 
must needs obstruct 
their entrance with dif- 
ficult inspection regula- 
tions or foree legisla- 
tion to bar them out 
entirely, and more late- 
ly we have heard of 
trade combinations in 
Europe to fight Ameri- 


can goods. 








In the matter of our 
exports of beef and 
beef products—a most 
important phase of 
American business in 
foreign lands—one of 
the largest packing- 
house companies in the 
United States says in a 
recent report: 

“We have placed 
our goods in every civ- 
ilized country on the 
globe. Europe, Asia, 
and Africa have been 
familiar with our 
brands for years. Upon 
all expeditions for dis- 
covery, including those 
of Nansen and Well- 
man in the arctic re- 
gions, our goods have 
been taken. Our canned 
meats, dried sausages, 
barrelled pork and 
beef, and smoked meats 
have been preferred for 
India, South Africa, 
and the distant coun- 
tries of the world.” 

The London Finan- 
cial News, commenting 








Indeed, the whole on this remarkable 
world seems to have American foreign busi- 
awakened to the fact ness in 1899, says: 
since 1898 that the * Practically, then, 
United States has sud- the United States ex- 
denly become a power port trade has now 
to be reckoned with. Dahabeyehs loaded with American Structural Iron for Bridging the Nile about an equal aggre- 
The effects of the gate value with our 

own, while the more 


American commercial 
invasion are being felt sharply in every quarter. As 
an example, we find Mr. W. H. D. Haggard, British 
minister at Caracas, Venezuela, explaining to his home 
government why exports from the United States to 
Venezuela had fallen off in 1898 only 10 per cent., 
while British exports fell off 25 per cent. 

“The question of American competition,” he writes, 
* will, | imagine, be more serious in the future. Amer- 
ican manufacturers have hitherto found 2 sufficient 
market in the United States. It is only lately that 
they have seen their production larger than their local 
demand, and that they have consequently begun to 
export in any large quantities. It is to be expected that 
the impetus given by the result of the war, and the 
consequent realization of the fact of the existence of 
other markets besides the United States, will increase 
this effect.” 

Consider also South Afriea, an English and foreign 
commercial stronghold, farther by thousands of miles 


invasion of foreign trade markets. For many years 
a vast proportion of the goods sold by the United 
States was raw materials—such as wheat, cotton, coal, 
cori, live animals, and so on, and we might have kept 
or shipping such products in vast quantities for years 
without becoming a great commercial nation. But it 
was in the sale of manufactured goods that the na- 
tion found its most remarkable recent development. 
These are the goods—the bicycles, the boots and shoes, 
the cotton cloth, the locomotives—which have made 
the American’ invasion so dreaded by foreign nations. 
Every year previous to 1898—the year that the nation 
came to its own, and for the first time exceeded Great 
Britain in the vast totals of our exportation of home 
products—we bought more manufactured goods than 
we sold, but in 1898 we sold nearly $291,000,000 worth 
and bought only $231,000,000 worth. In 1900 the dif- 
ference was still greater: we sold $452,000,000 worth 
and bought only $329,000,000 worth. 


valuab'e home market is, in her case, roughly, twice as 
large as ours. The significance of this comparison is 
heightened by recollection of the circumstances that— 
taking a series of years and a per head basis—our ex- 
port trade is, despite the recent spurt, marked by re- 
tregression rather than progress, and that our rival 
represents prodigious growth—a growth showing no 
signs of diminution. 

“The big American increase—and it may be re- 
garded as the central fact in the situation—has been 
in manufactures. It ean hardly be necessary to tell 
our readers with what special force American develop- 
ment in this direction strikes at England, or to dis- 
course to them on the comparative value of an export 
trade in manufactures over one.in raw materials and 
primary articles of merchandise; but it is important 
that they should bear these facts in mind, to illu- 
minate their reading of the continued expansion of the 
exports from the United States of articles other than 
































American Bicycles in Russia 


the four staples—breadstuffs, raw cotton, provisions, 
and petroleum.” 

And then there is China. Up to 1899 we did not 
take enough interest in that great empire of sleeping 
potentialities even to encourage our traders, while all 
Europe was scrambling for Chinese territory and 
Chinese markets. In 1899, however, we secured an 
“open door,” but not until the trade conquest was well 
under way. The annual report of the inspector-general 
of customs of China, covering the year 1898, shows an 
increase of nearly 40 per cent. in imports into China 
from the United States, while the increase in total 
imports from all countries is less than 5 per cent. Im- 
ports into China from the United States in 1898 were 
over 17,000,000 Jaikwan taels, against 12,000,000 taels 
in 1897, an increase of 4,000,000 taels, while those 
from Great Britain, our most active rival in Oriental 
trade, fell from 40,000,000 taels in 1897 to nearly 35,- 
000,000 taels in 1898, and from the continent of Eu- 
rope the 1898 imports also showed a slight reduction, 
being 10,000,000 taels against 11,000,000 taels. 

The sale of American cotton goods in China will in- 
dicate how our invasion is progressing. American 
sheetings entered at Shanghai increased from 380,000 
pieces in the three months ended September 30, 1895, 
to over 1,000,000 pieces in the same period in 1899, 
whereas English sheetings increased only from 101,- 
000 pieces to 224,000 pieces, and Indian sheetings de- 
creased from 30,000 pieces to a bare 5000 pieces. A 
still more remarkable record was made for American 
drills and jeans. 

A showing almost equally impressive is made by our 
next-door neighbor, Canada, a loyal British possession. 
In order to favor English goods especially the Canadian 
government gave them 25 per cent. preference in the 
tariffs, but in spite of all this, American exports have 
been increasing actually more rapidly than English 
exports. Indeed, Canada bought nearly $2,000,000 less 
of English goods in the fiscal year 1899 than she did 
in 1894, while she bought over $36,000,000 worth more 
from the United States. She is willing to sell to Great 
Britain and she has immense quantities of products to 
sell, but she prefers to buy of the United States. 

Of all the continents, South America shows the 
least effects of the American invasion. While our ex- 
ports to our southern neighbors increased materially 
in 1898, 1899, and 1900, the percentages are not as 
large as in Asia, Oceanica, Europe, or Africa, or on 
our own continent. This is due mostly to unsatisfac- 
tory transportation facilities; we are hampered by 
lack of ships. Moreover, Germany has made some of 
her greatest trade successes in South America, and 
she will undoubtedly be our bitterest commercial enemy 
there for years to come. 

Possibly the most remarkable and important feature, 
in more ways than one, of America’s commercial in- 
vasion, is in the business and the business possibili- 
ties of our new possessions, the Philippines, Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and of Cuba. Although we have barely 
assumed control of these islands, the total exports 
from the United States to the islands amounted in 
the fiscal year 1900 to considerably more than $47,- 
000,000, as compared with about $17,000,000 in 1898— 
a gain of $30,000,000 in two years. Considering the 
fact that neither Cuba nor Porto Rico has yet returned 
to anything like normal conditions, and that there was 
a condition of actual warfare in the Philippines dur- 
ing all of 1899 and 1900, the fact that the total ex- 


-ports to the islands in those years exceed those of the 


palmiest days of reciprocity, indicates a bright future 
for our commercial invasion of those islands. 

It is estimated that in ordinary times the new isl- 
ands will consume $100,000,000 worth of foreign goods 
annually, and export about $125,000,000 worth. In 
1900 the United States exported $47,000,000, or nearly 
one-half of the total requirements, and imported about 
$61,000,000, more than three-fifths of the requirements. 
Under an honest administration and with proper de- 
velopment the islands can be made to produce much 
more extensively, and therefore to buy more freely. 
So that the promise of a big future business in the 
islands is most excellent. Besides this, the manu- 
facture of goods especially adapted to these tropical 
climes will place the United States in a position to 
compete much more readily with other tropical coun- 
tries, a fact upon which more than one British consul 
has already spoken a warning. 

The creation of a new market or a new taste is as 
valuable to a country as the invention of a new ma- 
chine, the discovery of a new gold-mine, or the open- 
ing of a new wheat valley. The name “ French” on 
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dolls has brought mill- 

ions to the French work- 

man; “ Swedish ” on cut- 

lery has been equally 

profitable ; “ Danish ” 

means so much on a case 

of butter or a side of 

bacon that recently the 

farmers of Denmark have 

been buying American 

butter and bacon for 

their own consumption 

and sending that which 

¢ they produce to English 

* markets. It is in this 

feature of his commerce 

that the American has 

been the most successful 

in recent years. He has 

suddenly acquired a fa- 

cility of selling new 

things in old countries. 

He is creating a taste for 

one of his greatest prod- 

ucts, corn, so that he is 

selling more of it abroad 

every year, to his large 

profit. He has made 

American farm machin- 

ery indispensable in Rus- 

sia, India, Australia; he 

is selling cow-feed in 

Denmark; his _ bicycles 

and type-writers are famous everywhere; his cotton- 

seed oil, a new product, is going to France in enormous 

quantities, and in spite of obstructive legislation (it 

appears later as olive oil) ; he is selling large quanti- 

ties of coal abroad for the first time; his watches and 

clocks have made a record everywhere for cheapness, 

beauty, and durability; his canned goods and fresh 

fruit are sent all over Europe, the taste having been 

created within a half-dozen years; and he is the great- 

est of the world’s sellers of al! manner of labor-sav- 

ing devices of the kind known as Yankee inventions. 

Most of these markets have just been opened; there is 
every promise of immense expansion in the future. 

The causes for the success of the American in his 

foreign business are not far to seek. He would have 

invaded the foreign market years ago had it not been 

for the enormous growth of his own population and 
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the demands of his own industrial development. He 
has now caught up with the home market, and he 
suddenly finds himself with large surpluses to sell. 
Moreover, he has just discovered that he can make 
better goods and make them more cheaply than his 
foreign competitors. In the first place, he is more 
venturesome than the Englishman or the German. He 
tries new inventions and new machinery where the con- 
servative foreigner maintains the methods of his grand- 
fathers. His sources of power, both from water and 
from coal, are cheap; frequently the land where his 
factory stands is presented to him by the municipality, 
often with a “bonus” in money; and his taxes are not 
so heavy as they would be in Europe. Moreover, the 
government has protected him more or less with tariffs, 
and the country behind is so immense, with such a 
variety of productions, that he can secure his raw 
materials at a comparatively low cost. And he is 
not such a slave to labor unions as is the manufacturer 
of England; the American workman does not fight 
every introduction of labor-saving machinery, and 
while wages are higher, American workmen are am- 
bitious and do more work per man than do foreign 
workmen. Then the American exporter has a certain 
ready adaptability. If he cannot sell a foreigner his 
kind of goods, he straightway makes a kind that will 
suit. 

It was my fortune, a few months ago, to meet a 
typical American travelling man at Nassau in the 
Bahama Islands.- He was selling paper bags. The 
merchants of Nassau would not buy any of the bags of 
which he had samples, because they were too large. 
The Bahama negro buys his tea, coffee, salt, and so on 
by the ounce, and there was no profit in wasting a big 
bag on each sale. 

“T’ll make you an ounce bag,” the commercial man 
responded promptly. and although his house never 
had made ounce bags, he sold thousands of them in 
Nassau. They were just what the Nassau merchants 
wanted. And in some cases where even the plain 
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ounce bags would not go, the commercial man offered 
to print the merchant's name on them, and that sold 
still more bags. 

The average American is a great traveller. He 
knows more about England, France, and Germany and 
their needs than they know about him and his needs. 
Never before, indeed, was there such a rush of Ameri- 
cans to Europe as in 1899 and 1900. The number of 
cabin passengers at the port of New York in 1899 alone 
reached over 107,000, compared with 80,000 in 1898. 
The steerage passengers numbered nearly 304,000, 
compared with about 220,000 in 1898, showing what 
an army of Americans have a familiar knowledge of 
Europe. In the same way the last two years has seen 
many more Americans travelling to the Orient, to 
South America, to Cuba, to the Philippines, than ever 
before, learning the customs and language and needs 
of these people. The little matter of passports issued 
by .the State Department in Washington will show 
this tendency admirably. In January, 1900, no fewer 
than 1500 passports were issued against only 680 in 
the corresponding month in 1898. 

American newspapers are full of London, Paris, and 
Berlin despatches, whereas it must be an American 
event of extraordinary importance to make a prominent 
showing in a European paper. For years the principal 
American news in London papers was the news of 
lynchings, crimes, and Indian raids. 

Another factor which has contributed to American 
success is the position of the United States, fronting 
as it does on two oceans, and nearer by many days’ 
travel to the great markets of the Orient than Europe. 
Moreover, the country is closely knit together with 
railroads and telegraphs, and freight rates are remark- 
ably low. For instance, a bushel of wheat or an 
equivalent amount of flour can be shipped from Min- 
neapolis to almost any point in western Europe for 
about twenty cents. This includes no fewer than three 
reshipments—at Duluth, Buffalo, and New York. It 
costs almost as much to ship the same wheat from 
Liverpool to Manchester in England. Moreover, rail- 
road and steamship communication is growing more 
extended every year. In 1899 more than 4557 miles 
of new railroad were built, the greatest record since 
1892. This excellent interior communication has lent 
to the development of other great shipping ports be- 
sides New York, so that the foreign conquest can go 
forward from many parts of the country. New Or- 
leans, Boston, Baltimore, Galveston, Newport News, 
Tacoma, Seattle, have been creeping up in comparison 
with New York, their prosperity during the past two 
years being greater than ever before. 

The only disagreeable feature about the American 
invasion is that it is being made largely in foreign 
ships. The United States has a magnificent fleet of 
coastwise and lake vessels, but the freights on its 
colossal foreign business go largely into the pockets of 
foreign ship-owners. While we equal England in our 
exports and far exceed any other nation, we have only 
about one-fourteenth of the tonnage engaged in foreign 
business. Germany, France, and Norway are well ahead 
of us. Although millions of dollars’ worth of American 
goods go through the Suez Canal, the American flag 
is not seen there on a merchant vessel more than three 
or four times in a year. Moreover, the American ship- 
ping business is increasing little or none. It has 
actually decreased since 1860, and the increase since 
1890 has been only 325,000 tons, whereas the merchant 
navies of almost every other nation in the world have 
increased very largely. Great Britain jumped from 
4,000,000 tons in 1840, at a time when America was 
nearly as great on the seas as the mother-country, to 
nearly 14,000,000 tons in 1898. In the same time little 
Norway jumped from less than 300,000 tons to nearly 
1,700,000 tons. 

Remarkable as has been the growth of American 
foreign business in the last two years, the commercial 
conquest is only just beginning. Great opportunities 
and possibilities bring with them great responsibili- 
ties. The American business man, if he would con- 
tinue to win victories, must needs have plain honesty 
and the shrewd foresight which will prevent him from 
abusing his power. Only a few years ago the United 
States sold thousands of tons of cheese abroad. In 
some years two-thirds of our entire cheese product 
went to England. The profits were good and the busi- 
ness was growing, but one day the greed of the ex- 
porter got the better of him. He thought his foreign 
customer wouldn’t know the difference, and so he sent 
out filled, adulterated, and counterfeit cheeses. Al- 
most before he knew it our European cheese-market 
was absolutely ruined. If the conquest, therefore, 
is to go on, the American must exercise the honesty 
that will make the name “ United States ” on an arti- 
cle the sure sign of its perfection, and the vigilance 
that meets instantly the price and excellence of every 
competing product. 
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Old Clubs of % 


MONTREAL 
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PART from that picturesque “ Ordre de Bon 
Temps ” founded at Port Royal in 1606, 
so admirably described by its founders for 
their friends, .nd for us by Mr. Parkman, 
I do not know of any regular assemblage 
which could be called a club under the 

French régime. Taverns there were in plenty, and 
though the tavern is responsible for the modern club, 
the development did not begin until Canada _ passed 
under British rule. 

The French government did not encourage meetings 
of citizens save when duly called and arranged. The 
best class of Canadians was almost puritanical, and 
the constant hospitality of the officials gave ample out- 
let for the frivolities of the younger generation. What 
necessity was there for a club when Bigot and a 
dozen others kept open house and table in Quebec, and 


The Mansion House 


Meeting-place of the Beaver Club 


the same obtained to a lesser degree even under the 
frown of Vaudreuil in Montreal? 

In those days Montreal was of as little importance 
in the social as she was in the commercial world. 
Quebec was easily first in all matters; but scarcely had 
the noise of battle ceased when Alexander Henry set 
off on his adventurous way into the Northwest, the 
first of that long series of fur-traders who laid the 
foundations of Montreal’s prosperity. 

They formed the * Northwest,” the great rival of the 
Hudson Bay Company, in Montreal, in 1783, and two 
vears later the “ Beaver Club” came into existence; 
its object being “to bring together at stated periods 
during the winter season a set of men, highly respect- 
able in society, who had passed their days in a savage 
country, and had encountered the difficulties and 
dangers incident to a pursuit of the fur trade in Can- 
ada.” 

The original membership was nineteen, the qualifi- 
cation being a winter passed in the * Pays d’en Haut ” 

-in 1819 there were ninety-three ordinary and eleven 
honorary members. 

Each year the club opened by a dinner on the first 
Wednesday in December, and met every fortnight 
during the winter; but later the meetings were extend- 
ed into the summer, in order that the captains of 
the company’s ships might meet with the “ Bour- 
geois 

No member could issue or accept invitations on the 
day of the meeting, and certified illness was the only 
excuse allowed for absence. 

In the earlier days they doubtless met either at the 
Old Coffee House in Capitol Street, or at Dillon’s Cof- 
fee Ilouse in the Place d’Armes, but later they went 
into permanent quarters in the Mansion House—a 
large and commodious hotel. 

The members of the club wore at its meetings an 
engraved gold medal with a blue ribbon; it bore the 
motto, “ Fortitude in Distress,” the device of a ca- 
noe with two men, together with the name of the own- 
er, and a date, which was probably either that of 





his entrance into the club or of his first winter in 
the “ Upper Country.” 

Like the old * Ordre de Bon Temps,” the Beaver 
Club preserved a certain ceremony in its proceedings. 
After the cloth was removed a servant entered bearing 
a huge Indian calumet, elaborately carved and deco- 
rated with bead-work and feathers, which he handed 
with great ceremony to the president, who drew the 
three ceremonial whiffs and passed it to the guest of 
the evening on his right. After having made the cir- 
cle of the table the calumet was laid in state in the 
centre, then followed the five compulsory toasts which 
must be duly honored, and the evening was open. 

The membership of this club included such men as 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie—-he who wrote high on the 
cliffs of the Pacific the modest record, ‘ Alexander 
Mackenzie, from Canada by land, the 22d of July, one 
thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-three "—William Mac- 
Gillivray his partner, Simon 
McTavish, the  Frobishers, 
Honorable John Richardson, 
the Honorable Pierre de 
Rocheblave, “Sir” Peter 
Pond, Peter Pangman_ the 
* Bastonnais,” David Thom- 
son, Chaboillez, and many 
others equally well known in 
the story of the Northwest. 

The custom of the club was 
eminently hospitable, and 
many distinguished men sat 
at its board. Lord Selkirk, 
Washington Irving, Sir John 
Franklin, Lord Dalhousie, 
and many another have 
stretched their legs under its 
mahogany. 

Colonel Landmann, then a 
young Lieutenant of Engin- 
eers, who paid his first visit 
to Montreal in the winter of 
1797, tells us of a dinner 
with Sir Alexander Macken- 
zie, William MacGillivray, 
and some twenty others— 
from the names of some of 
the guests it may well have 
been a dinner of the Beaver 
Club. He relates how, “ after 
taking a satisfactory quan- 
tity of wine, perhaps a_bot- 
tle each, Sir John John- 
son, McDonald, Frobisher, 
O’Brien, Judge Ogden, Tom 
Walker, and some others re- 
tired, leaving about a dozen 
to drink their health. We 
now began in right earnest and true Highland style, 
and by four o’clock in the morning the whole of us 
had arrived at such a degree of perfection that we 
could all give the war-whoop as well as Mackenzie 
and MacGillivray, we could all sing admirably, we 
could drink like fishes, and we all thought we could 
dance on the table without 
disturbing a single decanter, 
glass, or plate, by which it 
was profusely covered; but 
on making the experiment 
we discovered it was a com- 
plete delusion, and ultimate- 
ly we broke all the plates, 
glasses, bottles, etc., and the 
table also, and worse than 
that, all the heads and hands 
of the party received many 
severe contusions, cuts, and 
scratches. I was after- 
wards informed that one 
hundred and twenty bottles 
of wine had been consumed 
at our convivial meeting, but 
I should think a good deal 
had been spilt and wasted.” 
Surely such relation should 
prove an encouragement to 
the social reformer. 

This club had its quarters 
for many years in the Man- 
sion House, the principal ho- 
tel of Montreal, which stood 
on the site of the Bonsecours 
Market, facing St. Paul 
Street, and with a handsome 
terrace overlooking the river. 
But a fire which occurred on 
the evening of a ball swept 
the whole building, and the 
Beaver Club lost all its valu- 
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able silver, glass, etc., and no doubt the records of its 
meetings as well. 

An interesting relic of the club came to light at the 
auction of the effects of Rosina Vokes, the actress; it 





A ‘‘Graybeard”’ 
Used by the Club of that Name 


was a small silver snuff-box, bearing the following in- 
scription: ‘* The Ear] of Dalhousie to James Hughes, 
Esq., in remembrance of the Beaver Club, 24th May, 
1824.” This probably marks the last meeting of the 
Beavers as the ‘“ Northwest” club, for the amalga- 
mation of the Northwest and the Hudson Bay com- 
panies took place in the same year. 

There also flourished in Montreal about the same 
time another club, known as the Gray Beards. I have 
seen the minute-book kept by James Morrison, who 
wintered in the “‘ Upper Country” as early as 1767. 
The first pages of this little book are gone, and the date 
of the first meeting recorded is 1794. The actual 
membership of the club must have been small, as one 
of the conditions seems to have been presence in 
Canada in 1760 or before, and as no French names 
appear on the roll the number of possible members 
was necessarily few. However, hospitality in those 
days was generous, and tle club meetings were all 
that. could be desired in point of number. Dillon’s 
Coffee House was their headquarters, where they met 
five times a year and sat down “at half past three 
o'clock precisely,” and called for the bill at eight. In 
front of each member stood a gray stone-ware mug 
decorated in dark blue, with the royal cipher in the 
middle, and holding an imperial pint. Such mugs 
were long called “ Graybeards ” in Scotland, and this 
possibly was the origin of the name of the club. 

Colonel John Campbell, of the Indian Department, 
Mr. Howard, Major Hughes, Hon. Judge Fraser, and 
James Morrison were among the members. 


ie vig: 


Dillon’s Coffee House 


Meeting-place of the Gray Beards Club 



































Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
Of the Beaver Club 


The Bachelors’ Club had quarters in the same hotel 
as the Beaver Club, but were more fortunate during 
the fire, and saved all their plate and silver. Of this 
club I have been able to discover no detail. 
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There was also the Montreal Assembly during the 
first years of the century, whose members entertained 
their friends with dances, much after the fashion of 
Assembly Dances of to-day. It speaks strongly for the 
convivial spirit of Montreal that such elubs could 
have existed side by side in so smal! a community. 

After the Beavers, the Gray Beards, and the Bache- 
lors, came the Brothers-in-Law, the last of the old din- 
ing clubs. This was the outcome of a dinner at a 
tavern at Cote des Neiges on the last day of February, 
1827, when a number of lawyers proposed and founded 
the Order, fifteen in number, to dine together six times 
during the year. The members sent their contributions 
of food and wine before them, being especially careful 
as to the quality. The entrance fee was six bottles. 

In the minutes we find that Mr. Walker, Q. C., hav- 
ing lost a wager of a hat or six bottles of wine, at the 
option of the winner, the late Judge Gale, the latter 
generously presented the result to the club, where- 
upon it was resolved that the loser should be held 
“to procure a hat of the shape worn by Spanish cava- 
liers, to be worn by the president of the day during 
the transaction of public business, and to be there- 
after considered the property of the society.” 

When the late Judge McCord “ positively declared 
his inability to sing he was permitted to escape on 
drinking two bumpers.” Henry Griffin, first Notary 
of the Bank of Montreal, presented the club with a 
snuff-box on the 20th June, 1829. John Molson, Sr., 
presented the club on the 10th March, 1832, with a 
leg of mutton raised on Boucherville Islands; “ never 
was such a leg seen on this side of the Atlantic—in 
truth ’twas ‘ Mister John’s leg’! Before it was half 
consumed the Brothers-in-Law were unanimously of 
opinion that the man who can raise such mutton is 
worthy of a seat in his Majesty’s Council for the 
Province of Lower Canada!” 

Their last meeting was held on the 20th February, 
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Henry Griffin 


Of the Brothers-in-Law 


1833. Only four members were present; and the secre 
tary, paraphrasing King Henry, remarks, “* The fewer 
men, the greater share of honor,” and adds, * The de 
linquent members were considered too bad to be fined.” 








THE U.S. GUNBOAT MONOCACY IN WINTER QUARTERS 





























Entering the Dock 


ter quarters—the army at Tientsin and Peking, 

all but one battalion being at the latter place; 
the navy, represented now by the U. S. S. Monocacy 
only, which is safely housed in the mud of the river- 
bank just below Tongku, in company with a British 
and a Russian gunboat. 

The river at Tongku is tidal, and during the winter 
large masses of ice form, which would drag away from 
their wharves or moorings any vessels in their wake. 
Thus it becomes necessary for those vessels compelled 
to remain to cut docks or slips in the firm mud of the 
river-bank, shut them off from the river, and remain 
there until the river is once more clear for their exit. 
This method of protection is quite common for river 


Tie American forces in China have gone into win- 

















Building the Dam 





























The Men’s Reading-Room 


vessels in North China, but rather unique for American 
men-of-war. The U.S.S. Petrel wintered in such a 
dock at New-chwang in the winter of the Chinese- 
Japanese war, but this is about the only previous 
case. 

The dock, which is 300 feet long, 100 feet wide, 
and 12 feet deep, with flat bottom and‘sloping sides, 
was dug under contract, in a remarkably short space 
of time, by about two hundred coolies. Then upon the 
next spring-tide, in the middle of November, the old 
ship was safely floated in, and a solid wall of earth and 
piles built across the entrance. 

The decks have been snugly housed over, fore and 
aft, and covered with matting to keep out the cold. 
Alongside the dock has been built. a large reading- 


Housed for the Winter 


room, warmed and lighted, for the exclusive use of the 
men of the ship. It is fitted up with tables and benches 
for reading and writing, and with gymnastic apparatus 
for, exercise and amusement. A. six-hundred-yard 
rifle-range with butts and sliding targets is In opera 
tion, and the officers of the ship have laid out a nine 
hole golf-links, in which grave-mounds, causeways, and 
salt-eanals make “ sporty ” “hazards. 

The Monocacy’s hull is protected by the earth banks 
of the dock, and the upper decks of the ship bear an 
excellent battery of rapid-fire gun's, whose elevated po- 
sition gives them command of the plain for a great dis- 
tance, and a large body of men could be successfully 
withstood by these and the ship’s riflemen. 


C. L. POOR, Ensign U.S.N. 
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AGU began to sneer, as Bonnaire spoke. 

“Oh, to suffer with hunger,” he said, 

“that is of no use; you never get any- 

thing by it. I don’t defend the owners; 

they are a hard-hearted lot. Only, since 

they are necessary to us, it is best to come 

to an understanding with them in the end, and to do 
what they wish to some extent.” 

He continued in this joking strain, and as he did 
so he showed the workings of his own mind. He was 
an average workman, neither good nor bad, the spoiled 
product of the wage system, such as it has become 
under the actual organization of labor. He complained 
loudly of the capitalists; he rebelled against forced 
labor; he was even capable of revolt for a brief period. 
But the influences of heredity were too much for him; 
he had, at bottom, a slavish heart, and was in bondage 
{to a profound respect for established tradition; he 
was consumed with a secret envy of the owner, the 
supreme master, the possessor of all things enjoyable, 
and he really possessed no ambition except the secret 
one of some day occupying the other’s place, in order 
that he might, in his turn, enter into the joys of pos- 
session. His ideal, in short, was to do nothing, and 
he wished to be an owner in order to do nothing. 

* Ah, that rascal Delaveau! I should like to change 
places with him for a week. It would amuse me to see 
him going to make up the furnaces, while I smoked big 
cigars all the time. And we shall all be owners, you 
understand, in the new order of things that is coming.” 

This idea caused Bourron the greatest entertain- 
ment, for he was always in a condition of 
speechless amusement at Ragu when they 
had been drinking together. 

“That is very true,” he eried. ‘“ Ah, to 
think of the good times there will be when 
we are masters!” 

Bonnaire shrugged his shoulders, full of 
contempt for this low conception of the 
future victory of labor over capital. He 
himself had read, he had reflected, he be- 
lieved he understood. He began to speak 
again, excited by what had just been said, 
and wishing to show himself in the right. 
Lue recognized the socialistic idea, as it 
is interpreted by its partisans. It de- 
mands, in the first place, that the nation 
shall take possession of the soil, and of the 
implements of labor, in order to make both 
of these common property, and to distribute 
them anew. Labor will then be reorgan- 
ized; it will be rendered universal and ob- 
ligatory in such a manner that the remun- 
eration for it shall be proportionate to the 
hours of work performed by each per- 
son. The point where Bonnaire got into 
trouble was the practicability of reaching 
this social condition under such regula- 
tions; and, in particular, he failed to de- 
imonstrate the actual working of the system, 
which would require for its execution a 
complicated machinery of direction and con- 
trol, necessitating a severe and onerous 
state police. But when Luc, who did not 
go to this extreme in his humanitarian 
principles, made some objections, Bonnaire 
answered him with the tranquil assurance 
of the firm believer: 

“ Everything must belong to us, and we 
will reconstruct everything, in such wise 
that each person shall have his just share 
of labor and of repose, of trouble and of 
enjoyment. There is no other reasonable 
solution; injustice and suffering have now 
become too great.” 

Ragu and Bourron agreed to all this. Was 
not the wage system wholly corrupt and 
rotten’ Was it not this system which, by 
exciting anger and hatred, induced the con- 
tention between classes, the long warfare 
of extermination that was now being waged 
between capital and labor? It was by rea- 
son of this system that man had become 
the enemy of man in this conflict of ego- 
isms, in this monstrous tyranny of a social 
state based on iniquity. Poverty and mis- 
ery had no other cause; the wages system 
wis the plague spot that engendered hun- 
ger, with all its woful consequences of theft, 
murder, and prostitution; it was respon- 
sible for the degradation of men and wo- 
men, who, in a state of rebellion, and out- 
easts from every kindly feeling, were turn- 
ed into perverted and destructive forces ex- 
erted against a cruel and unjust state of 
society. There was no cure possible for 
all this but the abolition of the wages sys- 
tem, Which was to be replaced by a new so- 
cial condition, a wholly different era, that 
would be the ideal state of society, whose 
secret was in the possession of to-mor- 
row. At this point there were dif- 
ferences of opinion in regard to method, 
each reformer believing that he possessed 
a sure means for insuring the happiness of 
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Part IV 


future ages; and the shock of socialistic parties, each 
of which desired to impose its own reorganization, its 
own equitable division of wealth, had resulted in no- 
thing but a rough political mélée. But the wages sys- 
tem in its existing form was condemned by one and 
all, and nothing could save it; it had had its day, and 
it would disappear, as all forms of slavery had dis- 
appeared whenever the continual march of progress 
had completed a period in the history of humanity. 
It was nothing now but a cead organism which threat- 
ened to poison the entire body, but which the vi- 
tality of the people was going to eliminate, even 
though it were at the cost of a final tragedy. 

“For all that,” continued Bonnaire, “ these Qurig- 
nons, who founded the Pit, were not bad people. The 
last one of them, Michel, whose end was so sad, did a 
great deal to improve the lot of the working-man. It 
was he who established a relief association, to which 
he contributed the tirst hundred thousand francs, and 
he promised, in the future, to double each year what- 
ever the members themselves contributed. He founded 
a library and a lecture-hall, as well as an infirmary, 
where there are free consultation hours twice a week, 
and besides these a work-room and school for children. 
And Monsieur Delaveau, although he is not naturally 
kind-hearted, has made it a duty to respect these. They 
have been in operation now for years. But what will 
you have? It is too late to do anything. It is, as one 
might say, like cauterizing a wooden leg. All this is 
charity, not justice. These things might go on for 
years and years without hunger ever ceasing, without 





**You know I am not going to kill you!” 








poverty ever being abolished. No, no! there is no 
means of relief possible; we must strike at the root of 
the evil!” 

At this moment Pére Linot, who had seemed to be 
asleep again, suddenly remarked from the depths of 
the gloom: 

* The Qurignons! I knew them once.” 

Luc turned and perceived the old man seated in his 
chair and drawing empty pufts at his extinguished 
pipe. He was fifty years old, and for nearly thirty 
years he had been at the Pit withdrawing crucibles 
from the furnace. Small and fat, with a pale, bloated 
face, one would have said that the fire had inflated 
him instead of drying. him up. Perhaps it was the 
water coming from the steam, with which he was al- 
ways soaked, that gave him rheumatism. He walked 
with difficulty, for it had early taken possession of his 
legs. And as he did not fulfil the conditions necessary 
to obtain the pitiful pension of three hundred francs 
a year, which the more recent workmen were to receive 
later, he would have perished of hunger in the street 
if his daughter, La Toupe, had not been willing to take 
him in; she did so, however, only at Bonnaire’s insti- 
gation, and made the old man pay for it by continual 
reproaches and privations of all kinds. 

** Ah, yes,” he repeated, slowly, “I knew them all— 
the Qurignons! There was Monsieur Michel, who is 
now dead; he was five vears older than I. I entered 
the works under Monsieur Jéré6me when I was eighteen 
and he was forty-five, but the difference betweer us 
does not prevent him from living still. But be- 
fore Monsieur Jéréme, there was Monsieur 
Blaise, the founder of the whole thing; he 
came and settled himself at the Pit with 
his two sets of machinery nearly twenty- 
four years ago. I never knew him. My fa- 
ther, Jean Ragu, and my grandfather, Pierre 
Ragu, worked under him; and I might say 
that Pierre Ragu was his comrade, since 
they were both steel-workers, without a 
cent in their pockets, when they started 
the business together in this valley in the 
Monts Bleuses, which was then deserted, 
and where they found water-power on the 
bank of the Mionne. ... The Qurignons 
have made a great fortune; and look at 
me, Jacques Ragu, always without a sou, 
and with my bad legs; there is my son, 
too, Auguste Ragu, who will never be rich- 
er than I am now after thirty years’ la- 
bor, not to speak of my wife and children; 
they have all suffered from hunger, as all 
the Ragus have suffered for a hundred 
years!” 

He said these things without displaying 
any anger, with the resigned air of a beast 
which is past work. He looked at his pipe 
for a moment, surprised not to find it draw. 
Then, seeing that Lue was listening to him 
with a _ pitying interest, he concluded, 
shrugging his shoulders slightly: 

‘““Bah! monsicur, it is the natural fate 
for us poor wretches. There will always 
be owners and workmen. ... My grand- 
father and my father were just like me, and 
my son will be what I am. What good 
does it do to rebel? Every one’s lot is 
east when he is born. ... After all, if 
one might wish for anything, it would 
be to have something when one is old to 
buy tobacco.” 

** Tobacco!” cried La Toupe; “ you smoke 
two sous’ worth a day. Do you suppose 
that I am going to provide you with to- 
bacco now that we shall no longer have 
bread to eat?” 

She had put him upon an allowance, and 
this was Pére Linot’s only real cause of dis- 
tress at present. He tried in vain to re- 
light his pipe, in which there was abso- 
lutely nothing but ashes. And Iuaue, his 
heart filled with increasing pity, continued 
to contemplate him, sunk together in a 
heap upon his chair. This lamentable 
wreck was the outcome of the wages sys- 
tem; a laborer, used up and thrown aside 
at fifty. A crucible-man, all his life a cru- 
cible-man, whose function had become me- 
chanical; he was now warped, stultified, 
reduced to imbecility and paralysis. No- 
thing survived in this unfortunate being but 
the sentiment of fatalism belonging to his 
slavery. 

Bonnaire now put in a proud protest. 

“No, no; it will not be always as it is 
now; there will not always be owners and 
laborers; a day will come when there will 
be nothing but free and joyous men... 
Our sons, perhaps, will see that day, and 
it is surely worth while that we, their fa- 
thers, should have the suffering, if we are 
able by it to gain their happiness in the 
future.” 

“Nonsense!” cried Ragu, in a tone of 
jollity. ‘“ You must make more haste than 























that. I want to be in it myself. What I want is 
to sit at my ease and to have chicken at every meal.” 

“So do I, so do I,” assented Bourron, in an ecstasy. 
“T shall take back my place.” 

Pére Linot, with a gesture of contempt, enforced si- 
lence, while he continued: 

“Take it easy; it is when one is young that one 
hopes. One’s head is full of foolishness, and one thinks 
that one is going to change the order of the universe. 
And then the universe goes on as usual, and one is 
swept away just like other people. For me, I do 
not want anything from anybody. Sometimes, when I 
can drag myself out doors, it happens that I meet Mon- 
sieur Jérome in his wheeled chair, pushed by a servant. 
I take off my hat to him, because it is due to a man 
for whom you work and who is so rich. I do not be- 
lieve he recognizes me, for he simply looks at me with 
those eyes, which seem to be full of clear water. . . . 
The Qurignons have drawn a good lot; that is a fine 
thing, and one respects them for it; there will no 
longer be any good God if one gets rid of those who 
have money.” 

Ragu now related how, that same evening, on com- 
ing out of the factory, Bourron and he had seen 
Monsieur Jérome pass in his wheeled chair. They had 
saluted him, as a natural thing. How could they do 
otherwise without being impolite? But all the same, 
a Ragu on foot, in the dirt, with an empty stomach, 
bowing to a Qurignon, who was riding, with his 
stomach wrapped up in coverings, and with a domestic 
taking care of him like a fat baby—all this was mad- 
dening, and it made one want to throw one’s tools into 
the water, and force the rich to share their wealth, so 
that one could enjoy the luxury of idleness in one’s 
own turn. 

“Tdleness? No, no! That would be death itself,” 
answered Bonnaire. ‘ Everybody must work, and in 
the end that will be happiness gained and unjust pov- 
erty overcome. One must not envy those Qurig- 
nons. They are an example to us by saying to us, 
‘You see plainly that a laborer can achieve a great 
fortune with intelligence, labor, and economy’; but 
they do irritate me a little, because I know that all 
this money has been gained by exploiting their com- 
rades, and curtailing for the latter both food and lib- 
erty; but that wili be paid for some day, all that 
wickedness. The happiness of all can never be made 
to agree with the exaggerated prosperity of one. . : 
But we must wait patiently until we can see what the 
future has in store for each of us. My own idea is, 
as I have told you: it is that tltose two little rascals 
who are now in bed, and who are listening to us, will 
be happier one day than I shall ever have been; and 
that their children will in turn be happier than they 
themselves can ever be. And in order that this 
shall be, we need wish for nothing but justice, we need 
only to understand one another as brothers, and we 
shall conquer, even though it be at the cost of a great 
deal of misery yet in store for us.” 

Lucien and Antoinette had, in truth, not gone to 
sleep again; the atmosphere of interest created by 
every one talking so late had kept them awake, with 
their rosy heads motionless upon the pillow, and their 
great eyes wide open and thoughtful, as if they under- 
stood what was going on. 

“Happier some day than we are,” said La Toupe, 
dryly. “Yes, for they will suffer to-morrow from 
hunger, since we shall have no food to give them.” 

Her words cut like the stroke of an axe. Bonnaire 
shuddered, called back from his dreams by the sud- 
den chill of that poverty which he had deliberately 
chosen in leaving the workshops. Lue felt the shiver 
of that poverty pass beside him, as he stood in the 
large, barely furnished room, where the little kerosene- 
lamp smoked dismally. Was not this present struggle 
an impossible thing; were not this grandfather, father, 
mother, and two children doomed to death in the near 
future if the wages system persisted in its powerless 
protection against capital? A gloomy silence pre- 
vailed, a great black shadow enveloped the room and 
darkened all their faces. 

But there was a knock at the door, followed by a 
burst of laughter, and Babette, Bourron’s wife, entered, 
with her plump face that was always gay. Fresh and 
round, with a white skin and thick flaxen hair, she 
looked like an eternal spring. Not having found her 
husband at Caffiaux’s, she had come to look for him, 
knowing that he would find it hard to get back if she 
did not escort him herself. She had, however, no ap- 
pearance of displeasure; on the contrary, she seemed 
amused, as if she found it agreeable that her husband 
should take a little pleasure. 

“ Ah, there you are, Pére la Joie!” she cried, gayly, 
as soon as she perceived him. “1 was pretty sure that 
you had not left Ragu, and that I should find you here. 
Do you know that it is late? I have put Marthe and 
Sebastian to bed, and now I suppose I must put you 
to bed also.” 

Bourron never could get angry with her, she showed 
so much tact in getting him away from his comrades. 

“Ah, but she is strong, that woman! You under- 
stand that it is my wife who puts me to bed... . 
Come on; I am willing, since I am always obliged to 
end in this way.” 

He rose; and Babette, then perceiving from the 
gloomy faces of all those in the room that she had 
entered into an atmosphere of great sadness, perhaps 
into a quarrel, tried to smooth things. In her own 
house she sang from morning until night, loving her 
husband, comforting him, and drawing for him glow- 
ing pictures of the future whenever he was discouraged. 
The miserable poverty and suffering in which she had 
lived since childhood had not been able to embitter her 
continual good-humor. She was always perfectly con- 
vineed that things would turn out well, and she her- 
self was always on the highroad to paradise. 

“What is the matter with you all, then? Are the 
children ill?” 

Then when La Toupe burst out afresh and related 
to her how Bonnaire had left the works, that they 
should all be dead of hunger before the week was out, 
and that, so far as she was concerned, the whole of 
Beauclair might be wiped out, for they were too un- 
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happy—they could no longer live—Babette protested, 
and prophesied prosperous and sunny days with her air 
of confident gayety. ‘ 

“Oh no! oh no!. do not make people unhappy, ma 
chére! You will see that everything will settle itself 
quietly. They will go to work, and they will be 
happy.” 

And she carried off her husband, amusing him by 
telling him things so droll and so tender that he fol- 
lowed her with docility; she even joked with him on 
his recent drunkenness, which had now become inof- 
fensive. 

Luc had decided to follow them, when La Toupe, in 
the course of arranging her work on the table, found 
the key which she had thrown at her brother, and 
which he had not yet put away. 

“Well, do you intend to take it, after all? Are you 
going up to bed? They say that baggage who belongs 
to you is waiting for you somewhere. You can go and 
look her up, if that amuses you.” 

Ragu, sneering, balanced the key for a moment on 
one of his thumbs. All the evening he had been cry- 
ing in Bourron’s faee that he did not intend to feed a 
geod-for-nothing who was stupid enough to lose a 
finger in the machinery without getting compensation 
for it. He had had this girl as he had had plenty of 
others, all of whom were more than willing that he 
should have them. The affair was simply at the plea- 
sure of both parties, and when one was tired of it, 
then geod-morning, good-evening—each one would go 
back whence he or she came. But since he had been 
there he had sobered down, and he did not hold to his 
evil obstinacy. Then his sister, exasperated by him, 
persisted in dictating to him what he should do. 

“You may be very sure that I shall take her back 
if it pleases me to take her back. After all, she 
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is worth more than the others. They might kill her 
before she would say an evil word.” 

And turning to Bonnaire, who was silent, he said: 

“ She is stupid, Josine is, to be so much afraid. . . . 
Where has she hidden herself?” 

“She is waiting on the stairs with Nanet,” said the 
master-puddler. 

Then Ragu opened the door wide, in order to call 
violently: 

* Josine! Josine!” 

No one answered; no sound came from the thick 
gloom of the staircase. And in the faint light which 
the kerosene-lamp threw on the passageway only 
Nanet was to be seen, standing upright, apparently 
watchful and expectant. 

“ Ah, there you are, good-for-nothing brat!” cried 
Ragu. ‘‘ What are you up to?” 

The child seemed in no way disconcerted; he did not 
even make a backward movement. Drawing up his lit- 
tle figure, which was about as tall as a boot, he an- 
swered, bravely, 

“T was listening, in order to find out.” 

“And your sister, where is she? Why does she not 
answer when she is called?” 

“She was above with me, sitting on one of the 
steps. But when she heard you come in here she was 
afraid that you would come up and beat her, and she 
preferred to go down, so that she could slip off easily 
if you were in a bad temper.” 

This made Ragu laugh. The child’s fearlessness 
amused him. 

“You are not afraid, then?” 

“1? If you touch me I am going to cry out so loud 
that my sister will be warned and will slip away.” 

Completely pacified, the man went and leaned over 
the rope, in order to call out again: 

“Josine! Josine! Come up; do not be so foolish. 
You know very well that I am not going to kill you.” 

The same deathlike silence continued; nothing 
stirred; nothing rose out of the gloom. Luc, whose 
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presence was no longer necessary, took leave, saluting 
La Toupe, who, with her lips compressed, bent her 
head dryly. The children had at last gone to sleep. 
Pére Linot, his extinguished pipe in his mouth, went 
to seek the little room where he slept, supporting hiin- 
self by the wall as he did so. And Bonnaire, who in 
his turn had fallen in a chair, sat silent in the midst 
of the desolate room, his eyes fixed on vacancy, think- 
ing of the threatening future, and waiting to go to bed 
by the side of his terrible wife. 

* Courage! we shall meet again,’’ Lue said to him, 
pressing his hand warmly. 

In the passage Ragu continued to call, with a voice 
which he now made supplicating: 

“Josine! Come up, Josine! when I tell you that I 
am not angry any longer.” 

Then, as the gloom remained unbroken, he turned to 
Nanet, who did not interfere, leaving his sister free to 
act in her own way. 

“Perhaps she has run away.” 

“Oh no. Where do you suppose she could go? 

She must be sitting down again upon a step.” 

Lue descended, guiding himself by the rope, feeling 
with his feet for the steep, high steps, with considera- 
ble fear of falling down them head-foremost, so dense 
was the obscurity. He seemed to himself to be plung- 
ing into the blackness of an abyss, down a narrow lad- 
der, between two damp walls. As he descended, he 
thought he heard deep, stifled sobs coming from the 
depths of the dolorous gloom below. 

Above, the voice of Ragu repeated resolutely: 

“Josine! Josine! . . . If you do not come up, 
you must wish me to come and fetch you.” 

Then Lue stopped, feeling the approach of a faint 
sound. It was a very gentle movement that approached, 
a light, animated, hardly perceptible quiver of a trem- 
bling approach. He effaced himself against the wall, 
for he understood very well that a living creature was 
passing by, although it was invisible, and recognizable 
only by the careful movement of its body. 

“It is I, Josine,” he said, in a low voice, in order 
that she should not be alarmed. 

The little rustle continued to ascend, and there was 
no answer. But, with a hardly perceptible motion, the 
creature of distress and mystery passed by. And as 
she did so, a little feverish hand seized his, a burning 
mouth pressed to his hand kissed it ardently in an out- 
burst of gratitude, in the devotion of a whole nature. 
She thanked him, and in so doing, unperceived and 
veiled from sight, she abandoned herself to a delicious 
childlikeness. Not a word Was exchanged; there was 
only that silent kiss in the darkness, moistened with 
warm tears. 

The little flutter was already gone; the gentle spirit 
continued to ascend. Luc remained much overcome, 
touched to the depths of his being by this shadowy 
meeting; for the kiss of those lips that he had not 
seen had gone to his heart. 

A tender and irresistible emotion had taken posses- 
sion of him; he tried to convince himself that he was 
interested only in finding a lodging where Josine could 
sleep that night. But he continued to ask himself, 
why should she weep, seated on that lowest step at the 
entrance to the street? Why had she delayed so long 
to answer the appeals of the man above, who offered 
her a shelter? Was it because she experienced a mortal 
regret, because she sighed for some impossible dream; 
and was she yielding, in her final ascent, to necessity 
alone in resuming the life that she was condemned to 
lead? 

The voice of Ragu made itself heard above for the 
last time: 

“ Ah, there you are; that is not so bad. Come, let 
us go to bed. We shall have nothing to eat this even- 
ing.” 

Luc hastened away, in great distress of mind, seek- 
ing a cause for the terrible bitterness of soul into 
which he fell. While he retraced his way with dif- 
ficulty in the obscure labyrinth of unclean streets in 
old Beauclair, he thought over the matter, and mourned 
at it. Poor girl! she was the victim of her environ- 
ment; she would never have yielded to Ragu had it not 
been for the crushing weight and the desperation of 
poverty; what exhaustive labor it would be to restore 
humanity so that labor should once more be an honor 
and a pleasure, so that love should again flourish, 
healthy and strong, in the great harvest of truth and 
justice! In the mean time it was evident that the best 
thing for the poor girl was that she should remain 
with Ragu, if he could be prevailed on not t6 treat her 
too cruelly. The tempestuous wind had ceased, the 
stars appeared in the heavens among heavy and mo- 
tionless clouds. But what a black night, what an im- 
mense melancholy overwhelmed his own heart! 

All at once Luc emerged on the steep bank of the 
Mionne, near the wooden bridge. Opposite to him the 
Pit, always at work, was resounding with the light 
dance of the flatting-hammers, alternating with the 
more pronounced blows of the shingling-hammers. The 
fires illumined the shade intermittently; great lurid 
clouds of smoke made a storm horizon of the workshops 
as they passed across its electric lights. This nocturnal 
life of the monster, whose furnaces were never ex- 
tinguished, recalled to his mind the destroyer labor, 
imposing itself on its victims as though it were the 
galleys, and everywhere rewarded with suspicion and 
contempt. The fine face of Bonnaire passed through 
his thoughts, and he saw him as he had left him in that 
gloomy room, struck down like one vanquished before 
the unknown future. Then, without any transition, 
another remembrance of the evening crossed his mind; 
he saw the disfigured profile of Lange, the potter, 
hurling his malediction with the vehemence of a 
prophet announcing the destruction of Beauclair, under 
the weight of its crimes. Now, at this hour, Beauclair, 
terrorized, was asleep, and lay before him at the en- 
trance to the plain, nothing but a confused mass, sunk 
in gloom, and not displaying even a single light. 

Midnight sounded in the darkness from a neighbor- 
ing clock. Luc then passed over the bridge and de- 
scended the road to Brias in order to return to La 
Crécherie, where his bed awaited him. 

To be Continued. 
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HE question has been asked more than once 

since the death of the Queen whether it 

will have any effect on European politics. 

Newspapers and men who have only a super- 

ficial knowledge have answered carelessly 

that the change of sovereigns will not 
change the policy of England, as the ministry and not 
the crown governs. While this is true, it will doubtless 
surprise those persons who dispose of events with a 
nod to learn that the foreign oflices of Europe during 
the last few years have looked forward with appre- 
hension to the Queen’s death, which creates a greater 
void than that of any ruler or statesman of the cen- 
tury just closed. 

The Queen’s hold on the inner world of statesman- 
ship was not due so much to her virtues or her good- 
ness—great as they were admitted to be—as to her 
knowledge and a grasp of affairs possessed by no other 
person. When it is remembered that the Queen had 
a longer experience than any one in public life, that 
the veterans of diplomacy and statecraft are mere 
tyros compared to her, that every sovereign and ruler, 
with the single exception of the Emperor of Austria, 
came to the throne long after she had passed middle 
age, and that for more than thirty years she had been 
learning to govern, it will be easily understood why 
ministers and diplomatists, statesmen and sovereigns, 
should have turned to her for advice and counsel. 
Herein lay the great secret of her power, and it was 
admitted, not only in England but in the foreign offices 
of Europe, that the Queen wielded a greater personal 
influence than any other of the world’s rulers, that 
whenever a question affecting the world at large was 
on the tapis, the Queen had to be reckoned with as a 
dominant factor in the equation. 
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HE respect which attaches to long experience 

I would, all other things apart, have caused the 

opinions of the Queen to be received with particu- 
lar consideration, but when to that experience were 
added other qualities, it was not surprising that in 
times of grave emergency ministers should have gone to 
her for advice, not because she was their sovereign, but 
because she was a counsellor whose counsel it was 
safe to follow. She had a marvellous memory. Other 
monarchs and statesmen during the course of a long 
life forget the things which happened when they were 
young. Not so with the Queen. She apparently had 
forgotten nothing, and not only had she forgotten 
nothing, but everything which happened was simply 
an experience from which she derived profit. When 
her ministers were for the first time in their lives 
confronted with a crisis, a new phase of politics, a 
novel situation to be met and grappled with, they had 
only to refer to the Queen to find out that what 
was new to them was old to her. Whatever hap- 
pens is merely a variation of what has already hap- 
pened, simply the new fashioning of an old garment, 
and fashions never change—they are only modified. 
In clothes as in politics the idea is the same, but it 
finds a different mode of expression. A situation full 
of complexities to a minister was to the Queen the 
same problem which confronted her a decade or more 
ago. To most people what has happened is tradition; 
to the Queen it was part of herself. 

“The world’s confidante” is one of the titles which 
the Queen might have properly worn. Sovereigns and 
rulers were in the habit of writing and asking her 
opinion on matters which concerned her only remotely 
but themselves directly. if the private correspondence 
of the Queen should ever see the light of day, the sur- 
prising fact would become known that on more than 
one occasion the advice of the Queen was asked for by 
a monarch who found himself facing a crisis. The 
Queen was appealed to not for assistance but for sug- 
gestion, in the same way that a young physician will 
go to his preceptor when he is confronted with a case 
which defies his knowledge. She made no pretensions 
to style or power of expression, but she had the rare 
gift of giving utterance to her thoughts in clear, terse, 
simple English. Her meaning was always plain. 

All her life she was a voluminous correspondent, and 
she encouraged men of all sorts and conditions, princes, 
ambassadors, ministers, generals, admirals, and private 
individuals, to write to her of what they heard and 
what they knew, to write to her freely and unreserved- 
ly, and to tell the truth; not to tell her only the things 
which they thought she would like to hear. No other 
person ever possessed such varied and numerous sources 
of information as the Queen. ° 
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Queen was a woman, and being a woman she was 

treated with the deference and respect which the 
world pays to a woman. A nephew will quarrel with 
his uncle, because he is a man and is able to take care 
of himself, when he will hesitate about quarrelling 
with his grandmother; and notwithstanding the popu- 
lar tradition about mothers-in-law, a man is more con- 
siderate of the feelings of his wife’s mother than he 
is about her father’s. Despite the affection shown by 
the Emperor of Germany for his uncle over the dead 
body of his grandmother, the fact remains—a fact 
known to every one within the English court circle— 
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that less than a year ago the then Prince of Wales 
positively abominated his nephew, and used to refer 
to the Kaiser in the most contemptuous terms. The 
Prince held the common English view of the Kaiser: 
that he was an arrogant, conceited, irresponsible indi- 
vidual, who ought not to be taken seriously, but who 
had to be treated with a certain amount of consider- 
ation, because if his feelings were ruffled, like a spoilt 
child he would make a noise and disturb the rest of 
the family. For the past six or seven years no one 
has been so cordially hated in England and by English- 
men as his Majesty of Germany. The reasons are not 
hard to find. William himself has not done anything 
to make himself popular, nor has he always treated his 
English relations with that respect which they had a 
right to expect. In addition, William’s subjects had 
taken the bread out of the mouths of many of the 
Queen’s subjects. There are thousands of Germans 
in London, clerks in offices and stores, mechanics, por- 
ters, and waiters, who the Englishman thinks ought 
by right to be sent packing back to the father-land, 
and their places given to natives. The German not 
only expects smaller wages than the Englishman, but 
he shirks less and does not put on a sour face when 
he is asked to work an extra half-hour or so when 
business is rushing. In some lines the German, like 
the Chinaman on the Pacific coast, monopolizes the 
field. In the high-class restaurants of London an 
English waiter is unknown; the waiters are either 
German, Swiss, or French, because they are more deft 
than the Englishman, and because they speak two or 
three languages. The Englishman who speaks any- 
thing else but his mother-tongue is an exception. These 
are some of the very practical reasons why the English- 
man detests the German, and why he looks upon the 
Kaiser as the concrete embodiment of all that is ob- 
jectionable. 
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ILLIAM, King and Emperor, is not a fool. He 
may have done some things which the world 


has regarded as folly, but then the world 
only saw on the surface, and did not have the intelli- 
gence or take the trouble to seek underneath. The 
Kaiser is a man who knows his own people, and he 
knows them very much better than anybody else. He 
has had usually a definite purpose in view. He has 
done some things which appeared like the irresponsible 
acts of a man who had no regard for consequences, or 
was unable to realize the consequences of his rashness. 
And while the world looked on amazed and shudder- 
ingly asked what next, the Emperor boisterously went 
his own way, and was content to let the world wonder. 

He is an emotional man; a man of tremendous vi- 
tality. It is a dangerous combination. The man of 
fine sensibilities, whose sentiments are easily touched, 
is apt to be carried away by an appeal to his feelings, 
and to say and do things which later he regrets. Add 
to this a nervous energy to be always on the “ go,” 
and a restless desire to be perpetually doing something, 
either physical or mental, and never to seem to tire, 
no matter how great the exertion, and it is not aston- 
ishing that this superabundant stock of vitality must 
find an outlet somewhere. If at times it seeks a vent 
in a direction not to be anticipated, it is not surprising. 

His grandmother dead and his mother dying, was 
it not natural that this man of ready emotions should 
have shown deep and profound regret, regret which 
he felt, regret not untinged by remorse, when he re- 
membered that the relations between himself and his 
grandmother had not always been of the most cordial 
character, that the relations between his grandmother’s 
oldest son and himself had been at times strained, much 
to her grief? In showing his grief he also showed his 
respect to her memory and made atonement. It was 
the one thing which could assuage the sorrow of his 
mother, and despite his headstrong nature the Em- 
peror has never been guilty of unfilial conduct. 

The Kaiser has been made a British field-marshal, 
and his son and heir has been made a Knight of the 
Garter, an honor so exalted that British cabinets have 
rocked because the ministry could not agree on the 
disposal of the vacant garter. King Edward is a Ger- 
man admiral, and an era of good feeling prevails be- 
tween King and Kaiser; the British public, which 
always wants a hero to deify or a villain to crucify, 
has for the time being forgotten ail its previous ani- 
mosity for the Kaiser and the detested German, and has 
made the Emperor the popular idol. It is not the 
first time that hate has been buried in the grave and 
come to life again. But now everything else is forgot- 
ten except the one thing that the Emperor of Germany 
is the grandson cf the late Queen of England, and with 
her children he mingled his tears, and joined with her 
people in paying the last tribute of respect to her mem- 
ory. The middle-class Englishman believes in the do- 
mestic virtues and is firmly bound by the family tie. 
He will not soon forget this picture of William, not as 
Emperor but as grandson, following the revered re- 
mains to the tomb. 
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away, and the sable trappings of woe have 
been put off, and the interests of Germany 
and England clash, as they may in China or elsewhere, 
what influence will it have that the Emperor of Ger- 
many is a British field-marshal and the King of Eng- 
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land a German admiral; that William wears on his 
left leg the blue ribbon of the highest order of chivalry 
in the world, and Edward wears the red ribbon which 
proclaims him a member of Germany’s proudest knight- 
hood? These things are like lovers’ presents, which 
mean everything when every word is a caress, and no- 
thing when the caresses cloy. 

This exchange of titles and ribbons will not of itself 
prevent war or disagreements, but they are significant 
as showing to the world the desire of the two rulers 
to maintain the closest and most intimate relations. 
It is undoubtedly true that a very comprehensive un- 
derstanding, if not perhaps something more binding, 
now exists between England and Germany. The agree- 
ment in regard to China proves that, and it is generally 
believed that the agreement is more far-reaching than 
the world yet knows. Germany wants a free hand in 
Asia Minor, besides being permitted to work out her 
own salvation in China. England wants hands off in 
South Africa and China preserved intact, if such a 
thing is possible against the ravening aggression of 
Russia. England and Germany working at cross-pur- 
poses can only help Russia’s aims; united they can 
enforce their mandate. 
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pean politics. With the death of Francis Joseph, 
which cannot be long delayed, Europe will be in 

the hands of new and mostly younger rulers. Victoria 
will no longer be there to restrain, to influence, to ad- 
vise. There will no more be a woman whose feelings 
all men tried not to wound; to hurt whom was to bring 
sorrow in one’s own family circle. The reigning houses 
of England, Russia, and Germany are so closely con- 
nected that war between either or all of them would 
be, so far as the dynasties are concerned, actually civil 
war, and yet that would not stay the sword. Fear of 
hurting the Queen, the mother, might prevent war, but 
no such tenderness will be shown her successor. He is 
a man, and must expect man’s heritage of sorrow. 

With the passing of Victoria, England loses the sen- 
timental influence which served her so well and so long 
in the council of nations. More than ever now must 
England rely on the wisdom of her statesmen and the 
strength of her right arm—her navy—and her left arm 
—her army; more than ever must she grapple to her 
with bonds of love and self-interest, stronger than 
sinews of steel, her colonies, on whom she will call, 
and not in vain, when she is beset by her foes. The 
wonderful personality of the Queen is gone. No king 
can take her place or impress foreign ministers as she 
did. England will be respected and feared by her 
jealous rivals and envious detractors so long as she 
can make her weight felt, but sentiment, an intangible 
but no less palpable factor in the sum of affairs, will 
no more weigh in the balance. 

The death of the Queen is more than the death of a 
sovereign. Europe no less than England has cause to 
mourn her. 


Tie death of the Queen means a new era in Euro- 


of his figures to the consideration of a problem, 

always omits the human element in his calcu- 
lations, which is one reason why the Gradgrinds 
have never succeeded in convincing any one. Recently 
the experts have been scientifically dissecting the cost 
and construction of the Trans-Siberian Railroad, and 
have come to the conclusion that had the work becn un- 
dertaken by Americans they would have built it cheap- 
er, better, and quicker, the deduction from this being, as 
one writer comfortingly observes, that “the ratio of 
Russian energy to American energy, it is therefore con- 
cluded, is as one to four or five.” Magnificent figures, 
but the lesson would be still mere impressive if aii the 
facts were stated. 

It is not so much a question of energy as it is of 
honesty; not so much skill as morality. The weakness 
of Russia is the dishonesty of her public servants— 
the corruption which festers in the army and the navy 
—which leaves its slimy trail in every government bu- 
reau; which threatened dire disaster to the Russian 
troops in China; which virtually broke down the great 
military line the first time a strain was put upon it. 

The Russian is an Oriental, and like his fellow-Ori- 
ental the Turk or the Chinaman, with whom he has 
much in common, he looks upon a place under govern- 
ment as a means to squeeze the government for his 
own profit, and then again to squeeze the government 
for the joint profit of himself and a contractor. In 
Berlin last summer at a military club the attaché of 
one of the European governments told this story as a 
typical example of Russian military administration. 
Two infantry regiments were ordered to exchange sta- 
tions, and the money for transportation and other ex- 
penses was sent to the two colonels. They decided that 
it was a useless and foolish thing to send a lot of sol- 
diers travelling about the country when they were per- 
fectly well off where they were, and that there was 
a much easier method. The men in the ranks ex- 
changed their regimental insignia, the colonels ex- 
changed commands and pocketed the transportation 
funds, and, behold! the transfer was completed. This 
amazing transaction the attaché, a man of high rank, 
vouched for, and he explained that it was_ possible 
in Russia because no one can obtain a Russian army 
list or any official publication which gives the sta- 
tions of Russian regiments, 


Yor statistician, when he applies the cold logic 
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HE season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, which has just 
passed the half-way point in 
its progress, has already been 
fixed in description as a 


“Jean de Reszke season”; 
and none of its subsequent developments 
is likely to lessen the appropriateness of 
the phrase. 

The great tenor has indeed dominated 
the year’s doings as he never did before, 
and appreciation of his powers has been 
increased by the realization that they have 
so far exhibited no signs of decay. It is 
te the incomparable excellency of his 
Lohengrin, Tristan, and Faust that one 
must look for the topmost achievements 
of the year, and they have combined ar- 
tistic and popular success in an unusual 
degree. As if to prove that he is still 
as much equal to the réles of his earlier 
career as to those associated with his later 
fame as a tenor, M. de Reszke has gone 
back to Radames in “ Aida” and. Rod- 
rigue in “‘ Le Cid.” All that remains for 
him is to attempt the Duke in “ Rigolet- 
to.” or some other revival of the period 
in which he had never contemplated T'ris- 
tan as the crowning point of his career. 
In all these varied efforts M. de Reszke 
kas shown himself as great an artist as 
ever, and there need be no surprise that, ig- 
noring the more conventional symbols, the 
season has already taken its name from 
the artist who has so overshadowed his 
associates, and received from the public 
such multitudinous honors as were never 
before shown to any one performer. At 
the Metropolitan Opera House it is not 
easy to dominate the situation, for thither 
come the singers who have made their 
reputations on the world’s lyric stages. 

But M. de Reszke has received this 
honor, although he has appeared princi- 
pally in the most familiar réles of his 
répertoire. He will be beard as the young 
Siegfried, which he thought several years 
ago would never again be among his charac- 
ters, and he has been seen as Romeo, al- 
though some of his greatest admirers be- 
lieve that the role of the Montague lover 
might readily be dropped from his réper- 
toire with credit to his reputation. They 
overlook in the desire for a greater ex- 
hibition of youthful ardor that his re- 
iinement gives to Gounod’s pretty love 
phrases a golden tint they do not always 
possess., So his Romeo would also be a 
loss if he should decide to sing the part 
no more, which he does not seem the least 
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is heeded. : 

Looking from M. de Reszke’s share of 
the winter work, it is in the new operas 
that the greatest impulse to interest is 
found. Strangely enough both of these 
are the work of one composer. “ La 
Bohéme” and “Tosca” were written by 
Giacomo Puccini, who comes of a family 
that has for five generations concerned 
itself with music. None of his predeces- 
sors has gained the renown that has come 
to this last of the name, who is just now 
at the height of his power and _ popu- 
larity, and fulfilling to-day, so far as his 
own country is concerned, Verdi’s proph- 
ecy that Puccini was most likely to 
succeed to his place among the Italian 
composers. Probably the spread of Puc- 
cini’s fame to other lands is not altogether 
due to the paucity of new operas worthy 
of performance that the times produce. He 
has shrewdly sc!ected subjects certain to at- 
tract a share of favorable attention, what- 
ever their suitableness to operatic use may 
be. He has always found in MM. Iilica 
and Giacosa dramatists capable of put- 
ting his material into effective stage form. 
Puccini has written other operas than the 
two which have been so admirably pre- 
sented at the Metropolitan this winter, 
and at least one of these, ‘‘ Manon Le- 
seaut,” was introduced here several years 
ago by an itinerant Italian company re- 
turning from Mexico. The composer’s 
first opera, “ Le Villi.” was sung first at 
Milan in 1884, as a one-act opera, and 
later performed in two acts in other Ital- 
ian cities. ‘‘ Edgar” was heard five years 
later at La Scala, and then came in 1893 
“Manon Lescaut,” to be followed by the 
two operas heard this winter at the Metro- 
politan. In his own country Signor Pue- 
cini enjoys a greater vogue than any of his 
contemporaries. His two latest operas are 
sung everywhere, and some of his admirers 
in the Italian cities that heard Mascagni’s 
newest work, “ Le Maschere,” expressed 
their opinion of the opera by crying “ Vive 
Puccini ” just at the points that Mascagni 
had intended to be most effective. 

Outside of Italy the composer has been 
accepted as a man of talent, exhibiting 
that less in the inspiration of his work 
than in its form. He is intensely modern 
in his musical methods and ideas, and car- 
ries further than its greatest master ever 
contemplated the Wagnerian theory that 
the music should be illustrative and sub- 
ordinate in relation to the text. In both 
“La Bohéme” and “ Tosca” Signor Puc- 
cini has followed out this principle to a 
degree equalled only by some of his young 
Italian contemporaries and the great Ver- 
di in his valedictory “ Falstaff.” His light- 
er music flows freely and brightly, ‘and 
sparkles with the reflection of the situ- 
ation’s humor. In “La Bohéme” this 
kind of music predominates, and if the 
gift of melody is proclaimed rarely, there 
is always piquant and fascinating orches- 
tration to comment on the dramatic ac- 
tion. In “Tosca” the composer’s tragic 
mood is rarely interrupted from the begin- 
ning of the opera to the end. It is not so 
sincere, and so often directed to the illus- 
tration of what is trivial or incidental 
rather than really dramatic that the effect 
is wasted. Signor Puccini is not satisfied 
that in this opera drawn from Victorien 
Sardou’s melodrama the orchestra should 
represent in its music Scarpia’s pas- 
sion and Floria’s hatred. It must also in- 
dicate the actions to which these emotions 


likely to do if the taste of his audiences, 


lead. This is 
the art to a 
works the composer 
possesses an individual] 
musical idiom of “La 
also the idiom of “ Tosca.” His orchestra- 
tion is ingenuous and clear, his music is 
always graceful, and as a composer of 
opera there is no contemporary in his own 
country or in any other to-day to compete 
fairly with him. Engelbert Humperdinck in 
Germany seenis to have ceased to write 
altogether since “ Haensel und Gretl,” and 
none of the young Frenchmen, among 
whom Saint-Saéns and Massenet are no 
longer to be included, can stand the test 
of comparison with the Italian composer. 
At the Metropolitan his two operas were 
sung in a fashion to have delighted any 
composer. Signor Mancinelli, an intimate 
friend, was there to interpret his ideas 
with the sympathy that his knowledge and 
friendship gave. In ‘* La Bohéme” were 
Mesdames Melba and Fritzi Scheff, who em- 
bodied delightfully the pathetic Mimi and 
the sprightly Musette, while M. Saléza as 
Rudolpho looked the character perfectly, 
and sang so superbly that it became read- 
ily the most absorbing in the work. M. 
Campanari was a Marcel to have delighted 
Henri Murger. In “ Tosca” the distribu- 
tion of réles was nearly as brilliant. Mme. 
Ternina glorified Sardou’s theatrical hero- 
ine, and gave her something of the stature 
of real tragedy. She sang exquisitely the 
few cantilena phrases to be found in her 
role, and declaimed her speeches with won- 
derfully thrilling effect. Signor Scotti’s 
study of the crafty Scarpia would have 
been praised anywhere as a_ remarkable 
dramatic performance, even if the singer 
had not treated the part vocally with equal 
mastery. Nearly every element of the in- 
terpretation was so faultless that the 
composer could have no reason to com- 
plain of the way in which he was made 
known to New York audiences. If his 
operas do not remain regularly in the ré- 
pertoire at the Metropolitan, the fault will 
not lie with the manner of their first 
performance there. 

Besides the customary Wagner and the 
usual Gounod, the operas selec ted have been 
intended to introduce new singers. Boito’s 
“ Mefistofele,” revived at intervals since 
Alwina Valleria and Italo Campanari 
first sung the work at the Academy of 
Music under the Mapleson administration, 
was brought forward earlier in the sea- 
son for Margaret Macintyre. She appear- 
ed as the Italian Margherita of this philo- 
sophie and disjointed compound, that tries 
to put into operatic form so much of 
Goethe’s poem that cannot be utilized for 
the purposes of the lyric stage. Miss Mac- 
intyre has also been heard as Aida, and 
won recognition as a skilful actress who 
shows the effect of routine agreeably in 
her acting and lamentably in her singing. 
It seems that she has delayed too long her 
attempt to make a reputation in a strange 
land if her talents ever justified the belief 
that her fame deserved to spread beyond 
the frontiers of her own country. Luci- 
enne Breval was for tunate enough to ap- 
pear first as Chimene in “Le Cid,” sur- 
rounded by a group of singers so eminent 
as MM. Jean and Edouard de Reszke, 
Flancon, and Mme. Melba. Mlle. Breval 
has hitherto sung only at the Opéra in 
Paris, and is supposed to represent al! 
the traditions of that theatre. She does 
this admirably in her acting, which is so 
dramatic and stirring one can readily 
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understand why her countrymen should 
so much love to apply to her that stock 
phrase of their criticism, “lyric tragedi 
erne.” In pose, movement, and bearing 
Mile. Breval proved how valuable must be 
the training of the French national lyrie 
theatre. Her singing was an equally pow 
erful proof that its methods applied to 
the voice are destructive. Mlle. Breval 
is still young and should just now be ap- 
proaching the maturity of her powers. 
The age credited to her officially is thirty, 
and she looks no older. Yet a voice nat- 
urally good in quality sounds strained 
and worn already. and scarcely a quality 
of good singing—unless it be diction—is 
to be found in her performance. The apos- 
tles of French operatic art that journey 
nowadays to this country suggest a 
strange situation in their own land.  Al- 
bert Alvarez came here with a voice that 
should have made him the greatest tenor 
ef his day, and a method of singing that 
made success for him impossible in any 
country that cherishes ideals of musician 
ship or taste in song,.and Mlle. Breval 
could have been one of the imposing oper- 
atic figures of her day had not her natural 
talents been so misguided. Both of these 
singers were from the Opera in Paris, 
which to the credit of its later days 
also produced such artists as Albert Sa- 
léza and Pol Plancon. M. Saléza frankly 
admits that he became a singer of his 
present rank only because he forgot as 
rapidly as he could all that the professors 
in the Conservatoire had taught him about 
singing. Massenet’s “ Le Cid” was given 
in a way to hide the shallowness. of its 
music in spite of its grandiose form, 
and since its first Paris production, when 
Jean and Edouard de Reszke and Poi Plan- 
con appeared in it together, no such tal- 
ents have been collected to add brilliancy 
to its music, which is vital to-day only in 
the ballets. The two novelties by Puccini 

famous names grouped together in the per- 
formance of old operas——and of course M. 
de Reszke’s triumphs, have been the strik- 
ing features of the season’s first half, and 
it is not likely to know anything more brill- 
iant than the performance of “ Tristan 
and Isolde” by the great Polish tenor and 
Mme. Ternina. This has marked the year’s 
artistic climax so far. All of the Wagner 
operas have been under the direction of 
Walter Damrosch, whose steady advance- 
ment and growing authority as a Wagne- 
rian conductor are among the season's 


revelations. LAWRENCE REAMER. 
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Celebration of 


the John Marshall Centennial in the House of Representatives at Washington 


See Page 
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The Fostering 


N a country which has a perspective 

as short as our own, it is only here 

and there that the casual observer 

notices the beginnings of things 

which may grow to be established 

practices,2nd appear to our descend- 

ants as quaint and curious as many of the 

traditional observances of the older civil- 
izations. 

A visitor the Mutual 


oflices of 


to the 





Richard A. McCurdy 


Life Insurance Company of New York, 
when shown into the room of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, where the masterful 


life-size portrait of a former president of 
the company, the late Frederick S. Win- 
ston, is preserved as a mural decoration 
immovably embedded in the structure of 
the wall, and an equally lifelike portrait 
of its oldest surviving trustee, Mr. Samuel 
D. Babeock, by the same artist, is pre- 
served in a similar manner, will notice a 
mall ornamental vase standing upon the 
committee table. One day, forty-odd years 
the same Mr. Babcock, then as now 
the leading member of that committee, was 


“ngo, 


troubled by a hacking cough, and the 
vouthful vice-president sent out and 


Leught 
allay 


a package of acid fruit drops to 


the irritation. Those which were 








of Traditions by a Great Financial Institution 


left over were preserved for the next meet- 
ing, and as these in turn were used, a fresh 
supply was ordered. Other committees of 
the company, after learning that the rau- 
cous vocal organs of the members of the 
Finance Committee were thus assuaged, 
soon developed alarming symptoms of 
laryngeal and bronchial irritation, and 
the threatened spread of an epidemic of 
these dread diseases apparently could be 
stopped only by the provision of similar 
emollient remedies The vase and_ its 
contents to-day are little used, the tem- 
porary spreading of throat troubles among 
the other trustees of the company hav- 
ing been fortunately stopped by this sim- 
pie method, but at every meeting of a 
standing committee of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, by the curious  per- 
sistency of custom, the origin of which 
is quite forgotten, the little vase, now fill- 
ed with bonbons, has its regular place upon 
the committee table beside the book of 
minutes and the record of financial tran- 
sactions. 

If the visitor of the twenty-first century 
to these same halls and corridors should 
casually inquire the use to which a little 


quaint and old-time vase is put, the cus- 
todian will probably tell him that it was 
placed there some century and a half be- 
fore for some purpose now unremember- 
ed, and during the administration of a 
president whose name is now forgotten. 
The company being a mutual company, 
each one of its hundreds of thousands of 
policy-holders has the same right that 
every citizen of this country has in politi- 
cal affairs—to vote for his representatives 
in its management. When he annually 
presents himself before the Board of In- 
spectors of Election to cast his ballot, he 
is offered two slips to choose from, one 
printed upon yellow paper and one upon 
white paper. He scrutinizes them atten- 
tively, and to his surprise he finds that the 
tinted and the untinted slips contain pre- 
cisely the same names of candidates to be 
voted for. To-day other people besides 
Mr. McCurdy, the president of the com- 
pany, know what the origin of the vari- 
colored tickets was, but the recollection of 
that too, in the course of time, will be ob- 
literated; and yet the custom, trivial as it 
may appear, will probably go on either 
through indisposition to change establish- 





A Reception by the Board of Directors 


ed methods or desire to preserve a_ tra- 
dition now rapidly growing hoary. 

There was a contested election once; 
so many years ago that the date is already 


obscure. The ballots as usual were print- 


ed plainly on ordinary white paper. The 
opposition ticket was sprung suddenly 


upon the management. How strong it 
inight be, no one could tell, but in order 
that some tab might be kept upon the 





Bust of Frederick S. Winston 


voting of the malcontents, a hand printing- 
press in use in the office for minor pur- 
poses was quickly called into requisition, 
and new tickets printed upon yellow paper 
were substituted for the white ones, and 
turnished to the supporters of the admin- 
istration, to distinguish them from the 
hallots cast by the opposition, and thus 
enable the officers to judge whether it was 
necessary to call upon their legions to 
hold the fort. 

There have been no more contested elec- 
tions since then, but the yellow slip and 
the white slip, the reason for the use of 
which has long since passed away, still 
puzzle the voter as he comes to cast his 
annual ballot. 

Wher, now nearly forty years ago, 
the oflice of vice-president of the company 
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was created, and the present president, 
Mr. McCurdy, was its first incumbent— 
he was not ‘yet thirty years of age—the 
company *s total assets were about nine 
millions, and its entire office force, offi- 
cers included, was only about thirty souls. 
Naturally it was possible under such con- 
ditions that the principal officers of the 
company should know every person em- 
ployed in_ their immediate environment, . 
and Mr. MeCurdy grew up with that per- 
sonal knowledge of ‘and fr iendship for each 
one of his associates that he still en- 
deavored to maintain as the circle widened 
and the number grew. 

To-day, with assets approaching three 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars, and 
an office installation hard on to six hun- 
dred souls, intimate association is obvious- 
ly impossible ; but when some sixteen years 
ago Mr. McCurdy was elected president, he 
endeavored to perpetuate so far as pos- 
sible a personal association and sympathy 
between himself and the other employés 
of the company, and so upon the last day 
of every year he inaugurated a simple 


hand-shaking with every one, not only 
of the old guard but of the new guard 


as well, that he and they might know that 
once a year at least they could take each 
other by the hand and extend to each 
other the good wishes proper to the fes- 
tal season. This annual hand-shake has 
now grown into a somewhat formal re- 
ception. It is attended by many of his 
friends in similar walks of life in Wall 
and Broad and Liberty streets and lower 
Broadway, where oflices of gigantic corpo- 
rations cluster. Friends near by frequent- 
ly attend on such occasions, and the head 
oflicers of vicinous competing corporations 
extend to him the same good wishes that 
he in turn extends to them. But still, 
the office-boy, the mail-clerk, the special 
policeman at the door of the Treasury, 
the gray-haired heads of departments, now 
grown venerable in service, and the associ- 
ates of his early days, are still as welcome 
and still as cordially received as when 
all were young and almost boys together. 
This year, owing to the prev valence of 
“ grippe,” the reception was postponed 
to the birthday of the president on Janu- 
ary 29. 

The personal history of Mr. McCurdy 
is necessarily interwoven in the fabric of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, but here and, there, like the 
portraits of his predecessor and of the 
honored Mr. Babcock, curious accidental 
remembrances of his individuality have 
been preserved. 

When the earliest portion of the pres- 
ent structure was in course of erection, 
a clever modeller of some of the terra- 
cotta decorations on the interior court, 
for his own amusement, got a hasty sketch 
of the features of the president, and se- 
cretly had it cast in clay and embedded 
in a panel beneath one of the larger win- 
cows of the court. It is unnoticeable to 
the ordinary eye, but sometimes some old 
hand piloting a friend about directs at- 
tention to the still noticeable resemblance 
of the cinque-cento head and that of 
the president of the company. He yielded 
perhaps to a pardonable impulse when he 
allowed the modeller of two allegorical 
figures which ornament the spandrels of 


Republican party in the Presidential cam- 
paign last year, and was a delegate to the 
Philadelphia convention. 
ical 
council of Park City in 1894-5. 
a member 


tion that in 1895 drafted the Constitu- 
tion of the State of Utah. He is a Gen- 
tile, being a member of the Catholic 
Chureh, but auring the contest which 
resulted in his election it was charged 


by his opponents that the influence of 
the Mormon Church was used in his be- 
half 


1890, to Miss Jennie Judge, at Park City. 
At her 
of $50,000 to a Salt Lake 
age, 


St. Ann’s Orphanage. 


vacancy caused by the failure of the Utah 
Legislature of 1899 to 
and his term will expire March 4, 


Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—[Adv. 


movement of goods, always fresh in the hands of con- 
sumers, insures the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk the first place in American homes.—{ Adv. 
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the principal office of the company to 
portray the features of his wife and of 
his only daughter. These remain and 
will remain as long as the _ practically 
imperishable structure of steel and brick 
and granite shall endure, but they, unlike 
the simple instances of the sugar plums 
and the tinted ballot, will pass into the 
realms of forgetfulness, and their identity 
be lost in the mists of time. 





The New Senator from 
Utah 


HOMAS KEARNS, the new Senator 

: from Utah, is a wealthy mining man, 
He was born April 11, 1862, in 
Woodstock, Ontario, Canada, and came to 
the United States when a boy, residing for 
some years at (Neill, Nebraska. He went 
from there to the Black Hills in South 
Dakota, where he became a miner. Mr. 
Kearns moved to Utah in 1883, and ob- 
tained employment in the mine of the 
Gntario Company at Park City. In 1892 
he and three others organized a company 
to work the Silver King mine, the develop- 
ment of which has revealed one of the 
richest silver-lead properties in the West. 
His Silver King holdings are worth 
$4,000,000, and he has numerous other 
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His first polit- 
member of the 
He was 
of the Constitutional Conven- 


office was that of 


Mr. Kearns was married September 15, 


he last year made a gift 
Catholic orphan- 
which is now known as the Kearns 


request, 
Senator Kearns was elected to fill the 
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valuable mining interests. He is also in- 
terested with Senator Clark of Montgna 
in a company formed a few months ago 
to build a railroad from Salt Lake to Los 
Angeles, California. 

Senator Kearns has been a Republican, 
except in the Presidential campaign of 
1896, when he was one of the Silver Re- 
publicans who walked out of the St. 
Louis convention and supported Bryan. 
fle was again in full accord with the | 
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For fifty years 
Schlitz beer has been 
brewed here. From 
this city it goes to 
the remotest parts of 
the earth. The .sun 
never sets on our 
agencies. Civilized 
men do not live where 
Schlitz not 
standard. 


Schlitz beer has 
made Milwaukee 
(( famous. It has given 

our beer the distinc- 
purity, and 


beer is 


tion of 
purity is everything 
but all Milwaukee 
beer is not Schlitz 
beer. People now 
demand a beer that 
/ is healthful, and that 
IC demand calls for 
)) Schlitz. 
Schlitz 
absolute. 
process is 
Every drop of the 
product is cooled 1 
filtered air. Every 
barrel is filtered—ev- 
ery bottle is sterilized. 


purity is 
Every 
cleanly. 


A beer that is aged 
and pure is healthful. 
That is Schlitz. 
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HE Regents of the University of the State 

of New York have issued a list of one 

hundred works of art suitable for the adorn- 

ment of the public gchools of the State. 

Inasmuch as they have taken pains and ex- 

pert advice, and have made the list as 
satisfactory as they could, it seems likely to be of in- 
terest to persons concerned about the welfare of the 
public schools in all States. While they advised with 
persons skilled in art and ethics—as Mr. John La 
Farge, Mr. Edwin H. Blashfield, Mr. Kenyon Cox, 
Mr. Russell Sturgis, the Rev. H. Pereira Mendes, Mr. 
J. H. Connolly (for Archbishop Corrigan), Mrs. Ed- 
ward Gay, and a score of others—they seem not to 
followed wholly the advice of any one, but to 
made a list that should combine the best ob- 
jects with the fewest objections. They have excluded 
nude subjects, which would be unacceptabie to many 
persons whose appreciation of the nude in art is still 
undeveloped, and subjects taken from the New Testa- 
nent, which might be unacceptable to Jewish citizens. 
These exclusions shut out many masterpieces, and 
make the list incline to a preponderance of architect- 
ural subjects and views of scenery. The Regents 
dc not vaunt themselves unduly on their success. Their 
list, they say, does not assume to be a list of the 
hundred best pictures for schools, but merely the best 
list they can make for schools owned by the State 
of New York. 


OW and then there comes a murder which, be- 

N cause of some mystery about it, and because 
of the standing of the persons concerned, stirs 

up an extended public interest. This rarely happens 
except when there is doubt as to who committed the 
zrime, and when some one is suspected whose guilt 
is uncertain. The Fosburgh case promises to be one 
of this sort. Miss May Fosburgh was murdered in her 
father’s house at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, on the 
night of August 20, last year. The story given out 
was that the house was entered by three burglars; that 
the family was alarmed, and that a fight followed 
with the burglars, in which Mr. Fosburgh, the father, 
had a rib broken, his wife was bruised and beaten, and 
his daughter May was shot through the heart with a 
pistol and killed. Other persons present in the house 
at the time and cognizant of the battle were Mr. R. S. 


have 
have 


Fosburgh, a son, and his wife, Miss Beatrice Fos- 
burgh, a daughter, and Miss Sheldon, a guest. The 


story about the burglars was accepted until about three 
weeks ago, when the police arrested Mr. R. S. Fos- 
burgh, the son, on suspicion of having shot his sister. 

The idea of the police is that there had been a 
general and very active tight in the Fosburgh family, 
with resulting death and injuries, and that the bur- 
glar story was invented at short notice to save the 
family name. It will be seen what an extraordinary 
tale this is, and how good a warrant the newspapers 
have in paying daily attention to it. So far the bur- 
glar solution of the Fosburgh mystery seems much 
more credible than the other, for the evidence the 
police offer as yet, in support of their sensational 
theory, is far from convincing. The Fosburghs, as 
far as appears, are highly reputable people, and by 
no means addicted to violent midnight family quar- 
rels. 


en, 


shooting of the Rev. John Keller, of Arling- 

ton. New Jersey, on February 3, by Thomas 
Barker, a telegrapher. Mr. Keller was very gravely 
injured and possibly blinded by Barker's _ bullet. 
He and Barker were formerly intimate friends. The 
shooting resulted from a statement of Mrs. Barker 
to her husband that Mr. Keller had done her an out- 
rageous wrong. In this case, as in the case of the 
Fosburghs, the people concerned are of repute as law- 
abiding and respectable. The question is whether Mrs. 
Barker has told the truth. Her statement is that the 
crime of which she accuses the minister took place 
than a year ago. Only she and the minister 
know whether her accusation is true or not, and the 
minister says it is absolutely without foundation. 
The minister’s reputation is excellent, and his friends 
have rallied around him. Extreme sympathy is ex- 
pressed for him: also for Barker, who seems at 
least to have acted in perfectly good faith; also for 
Mrs. Barker, who is either a Lucrece or out of her 
head, and in a sad case either way. How the under- 
lying truth in this tragedy can be brought out before 
a jury seems a very interesting and perplexing prob- 
lem, though it may be simplified by confession. 


A NOTHER crime of very unusual interest was the 


more 


@a. 


Te Woman’s Hotel Company in New York is re- 
ported to have bought land in East Twenty-ninth 
Street, near Madison Avenue, and to have defi- 
nitely determined to put up a modern hotel big enough 
to hold five hundred women and make them comfort- 
able. The project has been hanging fire for a good 
while, and the evidence that it will now be put through 
is not quite convincing yet. It is said that the com- 
pany has subscriptions amounting to $300,000 with 
start. Similar hotels are averred to be 
in successful operation in Philadelphia, Brooklyn, 
Chicago, Boston, and Baltimore, but possibly even 
that does not assure success in New York. The idea 
is to furnish better board and lodging to lone work- 
ing-women than they can get elsewhere. There are 


which to 


60,000 or 70,000 self-supporting women in New York, 








and they have not so wide a choice of lodgings as men 
have. For bachelor-men apartment-houses rise up 
now by the dozen in all parts of the town, but com- 
paratively few apartment-houses let rooms to unmar- 


ried women, and in those that do the rents are 
usually higher than working-women can afford. The 


projectors of this new hotel aim to provide board and 
lodging for their tenants at prices ranging from about 
seven dollars a week up. They anticipate yearly re- 
ceipts from their hotel of about $276,000, with annual 
expenses of about $175,000, which would give a good 
profit on their investment if their calculations come 
true. 
CA. 


[SS HELEN GOULD has given signal evidence 
M of her interest in our country’s fighting-men— 

we used to call them ‘“ defenders ”—by her 
large gifts for a naval branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association at the Brooklyn Navy - Yard. 
This branch was a favorite project of the late Admiral 
Philip. He thought out a plan which promised to 
cost $100,000 and Miss Gould gave half of that sum. 
When the plan outgrew its first limits Miss Gould 
gave $100,000 more. As she grew more interested the 
scope of the project increased. The plan now is to 
have a building on a site 100 feet square near the 
Navy-Yard, with two hundred sleeping-rooms, baths, 
bowling-alleys, reading and smoking rooms, a large 
auditorium, and whatever is needed for a sailors’ club. 
For this building Miss Gould has given in all $415,- 
000. It will be owned by the National Committee of 
the Y. M. C. A., and administered by a subcommittee 
of naval officers. For its endowment there will be 
eventually the Admiral Philip Endowment Fund (at 
present about $20,000), the income of which goes to 
Mrs. Philip during her lifetime. The plan is to start 
the building this spring, and have it ready for use 
before the year is out. 


army to be put into operation was that which 

prohibits the sale of intoxicants in the post 
exchanges. The law prohibits such sales “in any post 
exchange or canteen or army transport, or upon any 
premises used for military purposes by the United 
States.” An order of the War Department, dated 
February 4, put it into execution. One good thing 


To first clause of the new law regulating the 


about the anti-canteen law is that it will be exe- 
euted, and we shall be able to learn how it 
works. State prohibition lews—all anti-liquor laws 


that are too strict for the communities they undertake 
to regulate—are evaded, and when they work mischief 
it appears in the evasions, and in such breaches of 
order as we read of from day to day just now in Kan- 
sas. But the anti-canteen ‘aw will be enforced. If 
it is good it will get credit; it it is bad its results will 
doubtless be noted, and we shell hear of them. Whether 
the working of the new law for good or ill will have 
any bearing on its continuance on the statute-book 
is another matter. The people of a State can change 
a law if a majority of them don’t like it, but the 
army has few votes and little political influence. It 
takes what Congress gives it for better or worse. The 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union or the Metho- 
dist Church in Ohio has more power to regulate the 
army than the army—horse, foot, men, officers, and 
War Department—has to procure wise regulation for 
itself. 


HE news of February 5 that the Rev. Mr. Ament, 
I American missionary, had been arrested by 
French and German soldiers excited only a mod- 
erate fury in the bosoms of persons who had read 
Mark Twain’s discourse in the February North Ameri- 
can Review. He is evidently the same Reverend Ament 
whom Mark quotes as saying that ‘“ the soft hand of 
the Americans is not as good as the mailed fist of 
the Germans.” Mark criticised him for assessing fines 
on Chinese villagers for property destroyed by the 
Boxers, the said fines, aecording to his own story, 
amounting to thirteen times the value of the 
property destroyed. He was arrested, apparently, for 
complicity in the blackmailing of Chinese villages 
by native Christians, and appealed immediately to 
Minister Conger for a troop of cavalry. No doubt he 
wil! be restored to his friends long before this number 
of the WEEKLY gets out, but as he was arrested by 
Europeans, and not by Chinese, the job of getting thir- 
teenfold damages for his detention will be complicated. 
It seems absurd for French and German soldiers 
to arrest a Protestant American missionary for black- 
mail, for we are assured that the French and Germans 
have far outlooted the Americans, and that the Catho- 
lies have carried retributions and exactions vastly 
further than the Protestants. So Dr. Ament says, as 
quoted by Mr. Twain. But however that may be, 
there is some sport in the reflection that Dr. Ament 
has had personal experience of the German mailed fist 
that he lauded. 


contained a great deal of accurate personal in- 

formation of a sort not often printed. Among 
other things it gave many names of owners of houses 
used for disreputable purposes. Some of these owners 
got from it their first news that their property was 
being put to an evil use. Most of them were aware of 
it before. The other day a man who happened to want 
the book ordered it from a book-store. He got word 


M R. STEAD’S book, /f Christ Came to Chicago, 


Qa of. Fd Fy 


that it was out of print, and could not be had except 
by waiting for a stray second-hand copy. He said he 
would wait, and is still waiting. The inference is 
that it has been worth something to some one to 
suppress the book. A further deduction is that the 
dangerous classes include some owners of real estate. 


velopment of which Harvard. under President 

Eliot, was, in this country, the pioneer, seems 
fated to win its way entirely at Yale. It began at 
Harvard twenty-five years ago, but Yale, up to ten 
years ago, stuck to a complete course of prescribed 
studies. That was the old idea of a college education, 
and it was thought by its supporters to be rather in 
its favor that, under it, a good many lads were con- 
strained to pursue studies for which they had no 
taste, and which presented special difficulties to them. 
Overcoming such difficulties was held to be good for 
them. Maybe it was. 

But the new system seems to have overcome opposi- 
tion at all the great universities. During the last de- 
cade Yale has been adopting it little by little. Her 
progressive pace increased when President Hadley 
succeeded President Dwight, and a fortnight ago her 
corporation voted that all the work of her undergradu- 
ates after Freshman year should be elective. Under 
the new rules a student may now complete his four 
years’ course as an undergraduate at Yale in three 
years. This privilege Harvard granted nearly ten years 
ago, and was much criticised on account of it. It came 
from the need of many students to expedite their en- 
trance into business, or the beginning of their pro- 
fessional studies. 

Back of all these changes are the preparatory schools, 
with standards much higher than formerly, which 
cover nowadays the ground that used to be gone over in 
Freshman year in college. There seems to be a good 
deal better chance for the earnest college student 
to acquire knowledge than there used to be, and prob- 
ably the chance for the student who is not earnest 
to experience the delights of leisure is somewhat ampler 
and less subject to embarrassing trials than in old 
times. 


Te elective system in universities, in the de- 


SGA. 


of the United States for emptying her sewage 

through the new Drainage Canal into the Missis- 
sippi River, and has won her case. Chicago apparent- 
ly must cease to send her sewage down the Mississippi, 
but there is no present appearance that she means to do 
so. The only action in sight on her part is another 
action at law. She proposes that St. Louis shall show 
what damage, if any, she has sustained from the ca- 
nal, and she will insist that the canal has not hurt 
the Mississippi water, but has done it good. To this 
end she demands a jury trial before the Supreme 
Court—a very rare thing, of which there has been but 
one instance. Having $34,000,000 invested in that 
canal, Chicago intends to run water through it, and 
everything that Chicago water implies, if lawyers can 
keep it open. Sooner die in the ditch than dam it, 
is her sentiment. 


S T. LOUIS has sued Chicago in the Supreme Court 


GA. 


4, 1801, when John Marshall took oath as 

Chief Justice of the United States was honored 
in the centres of population in this country by many 
meetings, especially of lawyers, by many addresses 
of weight and significance, by dinners, by many arti- 
cles in the magazines, and due attention from the 
newspapers. Marshall’s reputation is vastly greater 
than it was a hundred years ago. He was a man of 
high distinction when ty appointment of President 
Adams he succeeded Ellsworth as Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. A Virginian of the best stock, and 
carefully educated, he was twenty years old when the 
Revolution began, and had gone to the war as an 
officer of a regiment raised by his father. He served 
in the field almost continuously during the Revolution. 
Then at the Virginia bar he rose rapidly to leadership, 
making his quality so evident that he was constantly 
called to one or another detail of public service. It 
was due chiefly to him and James Madison that Vir- 
ginia accepted the Constitution. He declined the At- 
torney-Generalship which Washington offered him in 
1795, but went in 1797 with Pinckney and Gerry 
as envoy to France. He served one brilliant session 
in Congress, was appointed Secretary of War, and 
then almost immediately Secretary of State, and served 
in that office from May, 1799, until some time after 
he had assumed the duties of Chief Justice. 

There seem to have been no weak spots in Marshall. 
He is altogether satisfactory to contemplate; a strong, 
admirable man, good, sagacious, brilliant, and with 
a splendid legal mind that handled great questions 
easily, and settled them right. 

It is reassuring that such a public servant as he, 
whose service was intellectual, and was concerned with 
fundamental principles, should be remembered and 
honored as he has been so long after his death. It 
is a wholesome thing that a great judge should be 
so honored. Most of the judges of our Supreme 
Court devote themselves to the public service at great 
sacrifice of their private interests. They are hard- 
worked and meagrely paid. It is well that they should 
have such assurance as may come from these late 
tributes paid to Marshall that the work of a great 
judge is not forgotten. 


ie hundredth anniversary of the day, February 
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cocktails disappears 
when you taste the 
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can or will pronounce 
any whiskey other than 


OLD 
CROW 
RYE 


the best. None other 
than a straight HAND- 
MADE SOUR MASH, 
made by the James 
Crow formula, can by 
SS any twisting of lan- 
guage be called the best. Gold Medal 
at Paris Exposition, 1900. 
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“Pocket Kodak 
Portraiture” 


is the title of a daintily printed and 
instructive booklet about home picture 
taking, which has just been issued by 
the Kodak Press. The illustrations 
are all from the Kodak of Mr. 
Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr., 
and include a number of his most 
charming studies of child life. Free 
at the Kodak dealers’ or by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y¥. 
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‘Card Games, and How to Play Them’’ a 120 
page book mailed for six flap ends from 
Bicycle boxes, or five 2c. stamps. 
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\g Earth’s 


Call 


to Man & 


By Robert Mackay 





E’eN as the flowers from the earth unfold; 
E’en as in mystic glory heaven uprears 
Its silent spaces of a million years, 


And keeps a thousand 


worlds within its hold; 


So spreads my subtle melody of gold, 
That man may cast aside the dormant fears 


That gird the life of 
That shut Ambition in 
And mark the furrows 


Ah, man, awake! 


hope to death of tears, 
a dusty mold, 
of the youth grown old. 


The world is at its best! 


The stately granite, cold, awaits thy steel, 
The mountain wearies of its age of rest, 

The forest would thy. latent muscle feel, 
And Science, like the dreamland of the West, 


Holds myriad truths 


she begs thee to reveal. 





The Governor, the Lady, and David 























ERE is a picture of Governor Stan- 
H ley of Kansas. It is the likeness 

of a wide-awake, active, energetic 
man, of Western breeding. His wrinkles 
indicate experience; his pose, fearlessness 
to the point of daring. And yet, according 
to report, an attack was made upon the 
Governor the other day so strenuous and 
successful that it left him not merely 
worsted, but limp and lifeless. A mob 
he could have faced with tranquil cour- 
age. A mere man or group of men might 
have been cowed by the dignity of the chief 
executive of a great State of the Union. 
Even a delegation of women, such as 
Governors are bound by courtesy to see 
and hear upon occasions, might have been 
withstood. But no such luck attended 
Governor Stanley in this most trying epi- 
sode of his existence. He was attacked 
in his very castle, and not as an individ- | 
ual, but as Governor, by one lone woman | 
whose only weapons were a nimble brain 
and a ready tongue. Here is her picture: 














| 


Her name, of course, is Mrs. Carrie Na- 
tion. Observe the features: the high, full 


forehead, the flashing eyes, long upper lip, 
yrotruding chin, large hands and ears— 
all denoting strength of will and physical 
and moral courage; also the line from the 
eye, harmonizing with the humorous pro- 
pensity of the mouth, and indicating acute- 
ness of mind; also, alas! the stubby lit- 
tle nose, lost cn such a physiognomy, and 
signifying only the absence of resistance 
to zeal otherwise so manifest. 

Is it surprising that Mrs. Nation domi- 
nates and leads other women—and men; 
that she almost courts physical injury 
in the pursuance of her purpose; that she 


fights the demon rum with an axe instead | 


of tracts; that she smashes windows, 
breaks bottles, gets arrested, talks back 
—and loves her work? 

More interesting, however, are her in- 
tellectual methods, as applied, for ex- 
ample, to Governor Stanley. She had ar- 
ranged an appointment in the Executive 
Chamber, and was accompanied by a large 
number of curious-minded people, whose 
sympathies, such as were indicated, seemed 
to be with the Governor. A veracious 
chronicler makes this report: 


Mrs. Nation walked up to Governor Stan- 
ley, beamed on him, shook his hand, and took 
a seat at the window. Every movement was 
perfectly natural. She said abruptly in her 
Southern accent: 

e Please turn this way, Governah, I cain’t 
see yo’ face.” The Governer submitted. He 
turned round in his revolving-chair and lean- 
ed back, eying her attentively. 

“I tried to see you mighty hard, Govern- 


ah, the othah day. I needed you so bad then,” | 
began Mrs. Nation, without the least sign of | 


nervousness. 
The Governor made no reply. 


“IT needed you so bad,” suggested Mrs. 
Nation again. 

No reply. 

‘**Governah, I want you to assist me. The 


Lord said to me this mohnin’, ‘I want you 
to stay here in Topeka till all the joints 
are closed.’ Governah, this is a matter of 
self-defence. This is no sudden impulse, but 
a fixed and decisive purpose that is driv- 
ing me in this course. I have exhausted ev- 
ery othah means. I have prayed, I have 
fasted, I have got down on the ground to 
God and asked Him to help me. This is the 
only means I can take.” 


The Governor maintained a discreet si- 
lence. So did everybody else “for a mo- 
ment.” Then: 


‘*Governah, you said I was a law-breaker, 
didn’t you?’ exclaimed Mrs. Nation, sud- 
denly. She beamed on the Governor as she 
spoke the words. 
indignant. 

‘“* Well—er—now—perhaps I did,” 
the Governor, embarrassed. “ But 
those words. The newspapers—” 

Do you right now think I am a law- 
breaker?” interrupted Mrs. Nation. 

“TI think your motives are right, but—”’ 

“Yes, but do you think my method is 
That’s the point, Governah.” 

No, I don’t.” 
“Well, Governah, tell me; have you a 


replied 
not in 


| bettah one?’ 


The Governor turned in his chair and 
coughed. Every one listened to hear what he 
would say. 

“ No, 
mitted. 

“Then what are you going to do?” 


She did not seem at all 








y 
I don’t think I have,” he finally ad- | 


The questions of Mrs. Nation were direct 


and quick as lightning. They were sharp, 
they were spoken severely, with emphasis and 
startling clearness. 

“Then what are you going to do?’ she 
repeated. 

Without waiting for a reply she continued : 
* What is the oath of office you took? What 
did you swear you would do when they made 
you Governah? Answer me, please.”’ 

‘““T swore to support the Constitution, and 
to —’ began the Governor. 

“Are you doing that? Are you really and 
honestly and truly doing that?” 

“But I am not here to argue with you, my 
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dear Mrs. Nation,” 
I am here to--" 
‘You said I was a law-breaker.” 
“1 think you are, and if—" 

“Are rum-shops against the law‘? 

= Tea 

“Then why don’t you close them?” 


protested the Governor. 


The Governor was becoming restive, but 
patiently urged that the statutes did not 
confer upon him the requisite authority, 
that the closing of saloons was not one 
of his duties under the law, and in re- 
sponse to a suggestion that he order the 
militia to close them, read the acts speci- 
tving the occasions when he was permitted 
to use military force. 


* Governah,” she spoke up, “you say you 
can do nothing. But, Governah, if you let 
me change places with you for just one week, 
I'll show you that with your power I'll do 
something.” 

* 7 don't think you would make a very con 
servative Governor,” replied Governor Stan 
ey. 


* At least.”” retorted Mrs. Nation, without 
pause——“ at least I would not allow, I would 
not permit a conspiracy against virtue and 
conspiracy in my State if I were Governah. 
1 would not permit the law to be openly 
violated: I would not permit the innocent 
to be betrayed; I would not permit these rum 
hells to devour our children, If I were Gov 
ernah, [| would do something, Governah Stan- 


ley: [I would accomplish something; I would 
do something. You can close every joint in 
Kansas if vou will, Governah Stanley. You 
ean do it if you want to, but you won't. 
But you are a law-breaker yourself if you 
don't. You took your oath of office to keep 
the Constitution. If vou refuse my request 


you are not only a law-breaker, but a per 
jurer.” 

It is not surprising that the Governor 
was “amazed and speechless.” Not so 
Mrs. Nation. She repeated * law-breaker 
and perjurer ” until: 

Finally, his temper gone, he, too, rose up 
and shouted back: * You can’t come here and 


talk this way to me. You can’t talk to me 
this way, I say. You are a woman, but I 
won't stand it. I won't stand it. You will 


have to leave if you can't 

“T am a mother. IT am a grandmother, 
and I represent the mothers in the State.” 

* You don't, you don’t represent them,” al 
most shouted the Governor. 

The words flew back and forth so fast 
it was not possible to distinguish them. 
room was in an uproar. The Governor for- 
got his dignity, forgot everything except that 
he was angry. It was Mrs. Nation who first 
remembered herself. 

Mrs. Nation grew 
mor changed. 

‘IT want to be friends with you,” 
said. ‘IT have said harsh things about 
t owe you an apology.” 

** No. You owe me no apology.” 

“If that is the case,” retorted 
tion, “you owe me one.” 

‘No, I don’t.” 

“Yes, vou do. Look at me, Governah. 
Look at my black eye, my bruised face. You 
were the one that gave me these bruises. 
You are responsible for it. When I was in 
jail you could have helped me You could 
have come to see me. You could have helped 
me." 

* No, no,” expostulated the Governor. 

* Then why are you Governor of Kansas, if 
you have no power? What purpose do you 
serve’ What are you here for’ What good 
do you do? What are your powers?” 

Governor Stanley sighed and closed his 
‘ves. Then suddenly he tilted his chair for 
ward again and straightened up. 

“Til tell you what I'll do,” he said. * You 
get the prosecuting attorneys of the different 
counties to put the joint-keepers in jail, and 
I'll use my power as Governor to keep them 
in. Tl see that they are not pardoned 


that 
The 


more kindly. IHler hu 
she 
you. 


Mrs. Na- 


it. 
It was a little promise, but it had a mar 
ellous effect on Mrs. Nation She sprang to 






ner feet. She was transfigured with joy. 
“Will you’ Will ye Oh, praise God! 
The Governah’s on my side. Oh, praise God! 
You are so geod and kind, Governah. T was 
wrong to call you names! Now T'll go out 
and T'll tell all these officers to arrest the 


them in jail, because 
You heard him, didn't 
said it, and he'll do 


rum-shop men, and put 
the Governah said so. 
you, all you men’? Ie 
it, so he will.” 


That ended the interview. Away rushed 
Mrs. Nation to the Attorney-General, the 
district attorney, the county attorney, the 
city attorney, and to deputy after deputy. 
It was her busy day. 

Meanwhile a picture was being taken 
of Mrs. Nation’s jrusband, name is 
David. Hlere it) is 
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There is a good man. with a patient 
line of a mouth drooping through his 
frosty beard. Apparently he has just 


stepped off the car, and is walking to his 
The paper bag in his hand seems 
to be filled with erackers, destined, prob- 
ably, to be broken into an oyster stew. He 
looks like a man who would like an ovster 
stew. May he find some one at home to 


cook it! 
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The Assimilation of 


Porto Rico 


IVIL government has been a fact in 
Porto Rico since May 1 last, when 
the transformation, known as _ as- 


similation, may properly be considered to 
have begun. The extent of this transfor- 


| mation at the present time is the only 
| means of ascertaining what progress has 


been made. The manner in which the 
islanders may govern themselves, and the 
kind of laws they may make hereafter, 
will be no better guide in considering 
their assimilation than the view they now 
take of the obligations and restraints of 
citizenship, the ease with which they ap- 
ply American ideas, and their willingness 
and eagerness to absorb those ideas. 

The United States has been such an 
wll-absorbing nation since its beginning 


| that every thinking man has the greatest 


confidence in its assimilative powers. 
The dominant character and absorbent 
energy of its first settlers have been all- 
pervading, and every particle of humanity 
which has come within the sphere of that 
influence has been speedily swallowed. 
This attractive power has, however, al- 
ways been exercised under the most favor- 


| able conditions and circumstances, and in 


| of the dominant 








an environment where traditions, customs, 
and all educstional, legal, and government- 
al institutions were of the establishment 
class. It has never be- 
fore. been attempted by this nation to 
shower ready-made institutions upon an- 
other people of another race, with the ex- 
pectation of curing the ills of centuries by 
the sudden douche. 

The republican form of government first 
established in this country has served as 
a model for many small, independent 
states, but it cannot be truthfully said 
that it has been a glowing success in coun- 
iries which were first conquered and set- 
tled by people of the Latin race. The 
style of government in the Central-Amer- 
ican, and even in the larger and more 
powerful South-American republics, is a 
travesty on the rule of majorities. Revo- 
lutions are considered as substitutes for 
elections, and the public will is expressed 
forcibly only through a military medium. 
Presidents alternate with dictators; com- 
mercialism is the care of individuals and 
not a matter of public concern—every- 
thing, in short, which knits together and 
gives impulse to the rich and powerful 
countries of the world is awry in these 
toy nations. 

Porto Rico has always been a depen- 
dency. There is no dynasty to destroy 
there, and no powerful party to overthrow, 
but the racial characteristics of the peo- 
ple are identical with those of the other 
Spanish - American countries, and they 
seem instinctively to consider revolutions 
and military dominance as the ordinary 
evidences of a republican form of govern- 
ment. The assimilation of the million in- 
habitants of Porto Rico would not be a 
difficult matter if te entire number could 
be transplanted to American soil. It- is 
rather more difficult to transform them 
by the injection into the island of Ameri- 
can blood, American life, and American 
energy. 

The system of laws under which the 
Porto-Ricans have been bred and reared 
is hostile to everything in the American 
code. The perverted principles of this 
system seem to have become infused into 
such national life as Porto Rico has had, 
and the natives are disposed to regard le- 
gal innovations as instances of despotism 
introduced with a flourish for the purpose 
of parading the triumph of the victors. In 
the administration of the United States 
law the United States court has run coun- 
ter of the native courts in several in- 
stances, and on at least three occasions 
judges of the insular courts have been 























‘ed into the Federal court to answer 

arges of contempt. 

‘The remarkable difficulty which the 

dges of the native courts have in at- 

mpting to comprehend | the American 

-stem of jurisprudence is surpassed by 
ye difficulty which the ordinary native 
tas in his effort to understand American 

ays, manners, and customs. All Ameri- 

ins are popularly regarded as mentally 
nbalanced to a greater or less extent. 
\mericanism is an excuse for any extrava- 

‘ance in action or fashion. The physical 

irength of the Americans, which is vast 
vhen gauged by the Porto-Rican stand- 
rd, is a subject of some admiration, but 
venerally is considered -of small impor- 

ance when taken in connection with the 
prestige which comes from Spanish blood. 
Castilian ancestry was less a matter for 
rejoicing im the Spanish times, but since 
‘he American occupation it has been greed- 
ily seized upon as being the only Spanish 
heritage productive of pleasant thoughts. 

American business and commercial 
methods are as opposed to the Porto-Rican 
as are the ways of living. 

The Spanish method of conducting mu- 
nicipal government, of levying taxes, and 
generally of running dependent posses- 
sions for the benefit of the appointive offi- 
cials, seems to have become engrafted into 
the commercial life of the island. The in- 
iuence of oppression and extortion, and 
their products, wily civility and apparent 
acquiescence, are still seen on every hand. 
Years and years of such a system have left 
a bad set of customs and a bad style of 
dealing, the eradication of which must be 
left to the general pervasiveness and per- 
suasiveness of American business methods. 

The aspect of nature is also an influence 
which must be given large consideration. 
It must be remembered that the natives 
are the product of a tropic island. The 
tropic sun is ever sapping their vitality, 
anda bountiful nature is attending to 
their few needs. There is no winter in 
prospect as an incentive to frugality and 
providence, and there is never a winter 
in reality to stimulate their systems and 
force the generation of calorics convert- 
ible into physical energy. The people 
drift. They have been drifting four 
hundred years. They like to drift, and 
the attempt to force them to stem the 
current which has been bearing them along 
must be one of large activity, great perspi- 
cacity, and conscientious purpose. 

Out of such material as this people af- 
fords are to be produced American citi- 
zens capable of developing American traits 
and thinking with American independence. 
The process of aiding in this assimilation 
so far seems to have been confined to send- 
ing a few Americans to the island to study 
its necessities and devise an American 
form of government; in the holding of an 
election—which was made farcical by the 
emotional traits of the natives—for the 
selection of an assembly which is to pass 
the laws devised by the Americans; and in 
the sending of school-teachers to super- 
vise the teaching of the English language. 

If the laws devised by the Americans 
are comprehensive and designed to meet 
the demands of the occasion, and are pass- 
ed by the Porto-Ricans in the House of 
Delegates, a momentous matter will have 
been “satisfactorily compassed. The teach- 
ing of the English language in the few 
schools is a right movement. The estab- 
lishment of a system of public schools and 
the making education compulsory are 
crying necessities. Education will strike 
at the root of all the evils in the island, 
end insure ultimate success in producing 
1adical changes, and everything must be 
radically changed, from the manner of 
thinking and living to the style of shoes 
and the method of laundering clothes. 

Education for purposes of assimilation, 
however, is not confined to reading, writ- 
ing, and ciphering. The dominance of the 
Knglish language - is one of the chief requi- 
sites in the assimilation of Porto Rico. 
That commerce follows the flag has become 
a political axiom. That the language fol- 
lows commerce is equally true. The in- 
fluence of language over national manners 
has been understood ever since Alexander 
conquered the world and Rome extended 
her dominion by conquest. The use of 
the Latin tongue made progress with the 
arms of Rome, and its exclusive use was 
inflexibly maintained in the civil govern- 
ment. Beyond the slight effort at teach- 
ing in the primary schools no attempt has 
been made to extend the use of the English 
language, and the few hundred resident 
Americans, not a part of the military es- 
tablishment, soon find themselves forced 
to speak Spanish. The use of the Span- 
ish language has not been diminished since 
the American occupation, and it is a safe 
prediction that the use of English will not 
be increased until business demands it. 
Business and commerce, however, will 
make no demands of any kind until Amer- 
ican capital has taken hold of the isl- 
and, tested the vastness of its resources, 
and begun their development. 

Ever since May 1, when a civil governor |} 
succeeded the military governor, the lan- 
guage of the insular courts has been Span- 

The judges of the courts are na- 
‘in the Spanish law, and the 
administered in the 

h law. Therein seems 
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to lie the benevolence of this assimi 
lation. In these courts an American at 
torney cannot practise unless he first pas: 
es an examination in the Spanish language 
on the Spanish law. Young hwyers with 
diplomas from the schools of Barcelona are 
admitted to practice in the courts of this 
American but young lawyers 
with diplomas from Yale or Harvard or 
Columbia are not recognized. But most 
unfortunate of all, Americans who dare 
enter into business in Porto Rico are com 
yelled to have their legal controversies set 
tled in these courts, and their contracts 
interpreted by these courts, unless the 
amount involved in the case exceeds $2000, 
the minimum amount for which suit may 
be brought in the Federal court. 

Every ship ‘from New York carries to 
Perto Rico many men who represent Amer- 
ican capital seeking investment. Every 
returning ship bears them back. They 
bring flattering reports of the wonderful 
possibilities and the utter lack of develop- 


possession, 


ment. The greater number relate that, 
with the advantage of a tariff on sugar 
85 per cent. lower than that endured by 


competing countries, the raising of sugat 


cane has been greatly stimulated within 
the past year. It is also noted in this 
connection that there are not more than 


two sugar-mills on the island equipped 
with modern machinery. As to tobacco, 
it will be reported that the quality of the 
product is superior, the raising is profit- 
able, but the culture is in a state of cru- 
dity, and no effort is being made either 
to raise the quality or increase the quan 
tity. The coffee of Porto Rico is conceded 
to be the best in the world. It will be 
noted that there is millions in it, but the 
industry is languishing from lack of cap- 
ital and lack of energy, and the culture is 
not conducted in a manner which would 
be pleasing to the modern scientific farmer. 

The reports from these agents of capi 
tal would show that a Florida orange 
grove is a profitable investment at $1600 
an acre when the trees are old enough to 
bear well; that in Porto Rico all the bar- 
riers which the Florida grower has been 


ebliged to overcome have no existence, and 
oranges of fine quality grow wild. There 


is not an orange grove in Porto Rico, ex 
cept two or three which have been start 
ed by Americans during the past six 
months. These agents may enumerate a 
dozen different articles whose culture or 
handling gives promise of large returns, 
but every report concludes with the same 
statement as to the lack of safety, the 
kostile feeling gf the people, the uncer- 
tainty of the , Ped and the instability 
and injustice of the local laws. 

Under such restraints American capital 
has been chary, and is still holding off. 
Every American who has had the temerity 
to enter into business under present con- 
ditions has a tale of woe to relate. 

Commercial enterprises are regarded 
with hostile and even greedy eyes by the 
native civil officials. The fostering of an 


infant industry would be heresy if such 
a thing were ever contemplated. <A busi- 
ness throwing off the effluvium of pros- 


perity is forthwith made a subject for a 
higher tax assessment. There is no limit 
either to the quantity or the quality of 
taxation, and there is a general uncertain- 
ty about it which is gratifying to the 
gambling instincts of the natives. 

When a new cigarette factory was start- 
ed in San Juan, and modern American 
machinery was introduced, the proprietors 
at once found themselves confronted with 
a tax of $1200 a year. It was apparently 
levied without discrimination against all 
cigarette factories using machinery, of 
which there was one. 

An American in charge of an electriec- 
light plant in Mayaguez imported a cargo 
of coal. He was at onée taxed sixty cents 
a ton on the coal, but refused to pay the 
assessment. His decision not ruffle 
the equanimity of the taxing authorities, 
who straightway refused to pay the bill 
for lighting the city. Thereupon the Amer- 
ican brought suit against the city as often 
as his bill for lighting amounted to $2000, 
which gave the Federal court jurisdiction. 
This action was met by another tax of 
>750, the usual assessment against mer- 
chants who import—-and any one who im 
ports goods is a merchant for purposes of 


aid 





taxation. This amount was later increased 
$750 more when it was learned that the 
American paid for the cargo of coal by 
drawing a draft on New York, as any 
man who draws a draft is a banker and 


must pay taxes such. 

The enumeration of such instances could 
continued indefinitely. Every invest- 
ment-seeker who goes to San Juan hears 
them and heeds them. The development 
of the island’ without the aid of American 
capital is impossible, and the attempted 
assimilation of the people without the 
development of the island will be a fail- 
ure. The insular House of Delegates will 
rot make over the judicial system or pass 


as 


be 


a law making English the language of 
commerce. Congress only can legislate 


for such matters. Until commerce is given 
free hand and capital is given ample pro- 
tection, it must be considered that nothing 
whatever has been done toward the de- 
velopment of Porto Rico and the assimi- 
lation of the Porto-Ricans. 

A. D. WELTON. 
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